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V "W Then George Bush seni troops to Somalia, he 
m/M/ declared that Ihey were “doing God's work ' 1 
t T The media, by and large has accepted and 
promulgated the fiction ih:ii the intervention is jet another 
ex; mpk of U S. benevolence. History and healthy skepticism 
sin gesi that there arc other factors at work 

bolster the military. Somalia, noted Colin Powell, “was a 
paid political advertisement" for the Pentagon budget. Faced 
wi li growing irrelevance and deep cuts, the bloated military 
was reportedly delighted to branch into "benign’ intervention, 
?rude economic gain* Since 1985, the U.S. has been 
nu nbei one in arms sales to Somalia — and worldwide. A targe 
de iloymetil is good for sales, good for RAD f and good for a 
sul ging economy in general 

Future strategic asset. Until it was chased out of Somalia 
by interna! slrite and changing priorities, the U.S. ran a major 
air and naval base in Berhera. With one of the biggest runways 
in Africa, i tic base is strategically placed on the Gulf of Eden 
nt it the Middle Fast oil-producing countries, A small U,S, 
fo ce left behind could starve as a rapid deployment and 
co n mimical ions base in future regional actions. 

Install a submissive government. While the end of the 
Cold WW certainly diminished the strategic importance of 
Sc Tuilia, (he ITS. would no doubt prefer a government that is 
sy apathetic 1o its interests or at least dependent on ils support 
fo survival. 

Undermine separatism Without a stable central govern 
m nt, the separatist movement in northern Somalia, w hich the 
U. 3. opposes, is likely to grow. 

Oppose Islamic fundamentalism, National security 
analysts view rising Islamic fundamentalism as a threat to 
U S, interests. "If the fundamentalists sweep through 
S« malia, ' noted Osman 1 Lnssan AU T Somali oilman and dost 
associate of regional leader General Mohamed Fatah AJdid, 
"( heir next t a rg ets wi 1 1 be El h i npi a an d Kc n yu , l t i t s eo nta ine d 
in Somalia, that can be stopped.” 

Increase IAS. control of U*N* By drawing the U.N. into 
th follow-up role, the U,5. consolidates its ability to use thai 
b Jy as a foreign policy arm and a convenient surrogate. 
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The ego factor. The intervention came during Bush’s lame 
duckdum. The born-to-ruk silver spoon-suckled Yalic had 
just been bculen by some philandering hick from Arkansas. 
Bush, a bott-d, depressed, moody, soon- to be has-been com- 
plained to the press that he had nothing left to do but walk the 
dng Suddenly, with the decision to send troops. The media 
followed his every word, and Ihe Joint Chiefs were competing 
with Allied Van Lines for office access. 

Gib In 1991, a World Bank-coordinated report ranked 
Somalia and Sudan at the top of its list of prospective com- 
mercial oil producing nations in Africa, Five, mostly U.S.- 
based oil companies, have lined concuss urns and exploratory 
rights covering more than halt' of Somalia’s territory and are 
potentially worth billions of dollars, Conoco, the largest lease- 
holder, actively assisted Operation Restore llnpe, even lend- 
ing the Pentagon ils corporate compound as milharj 
headquarters "The oil companies." a former diplomat told the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, "are eager to get a new government 
established in Somalia, because they probably will be unable 
lo insure their drilling operations until ihe country is stable " 
The humanitarian Intervention precedent. Who could 
object, in the face of horrific images of skeletal children dj ini: 
by the thousands, to launching a rescue mission. 1 That the L.S. 
had sal back for years while the tragedy developed (and is 
now developing in Sudan and elsewhere) is ignored. Given 
The opportunity to send the Marines cloaked in kindness. LJ.S. 
planners established a crucial precedent Now, any time ihe 
U.S. government decides that "humanitarian intervention" is 
useful, it has established its light to act — without consulting 
the U.S, congress or people, and without an invitation from 
the affected population or its governing mechanisms, I lie 
precedent exploits the tragedy withoui offering a politic; ' 
solution and sets up a Mari nes-oi- nothing d> natnic. It should 
not be forgotten that U S. manipulation of ihe Hot n of Africa 
during the Cold War helped precipitate the current crisis. 

I n this issue of CovertAaion Quarterly* the weapon of 
"humanitarian intervention" is explored by Alex de Waal 
and Rakiya Ornaar. Their principled stand against Afr ica 
Watch’s support for military intervention cost them their jobs. 
Nor is Somalia the. first time lhat private organizations, de- 
spite some important work, have accepted the ILS. govern- 
ment ’s fiame of debale Before the Gulf Wat a phony Iraqi 
atrocity story, concocted by a Kuwaiti-employed PR firm to 
rouse Witi 1 e v e r. was w i del y be t i eve d . ( Sc c p 19.) 

The manipulation of public opinion on Somalia and the 
Gulf War reveals the collaborative relationship among lob- 
byists, public relations agencies, policy plum tiers and, in the 
case of Somalia, some private aid organizations, 

The articles featured in this issue make clear that Clinton k s 
proposed reforms on lobbyists and influence peddlers arc 
superficial and riddled with loopholes. ! he Intervention in 
Somalia illustrates how I lie U.S. takes .i complex problem, 
severs ii from ils political, historical, cultural mid economic 
rools and, with the help ol a lame press and massive spin 
control, markets it like a graik-B movie. Covert! emptor. 
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Somalia: Adding "Humanitarian Intervention" 

to the U.S, Arsenal 

Alex de Waal and Rakiya Omaar 



Somalia has no elephants; yet it became one of Africa's largest exporters of 
ivory. With no mineral deposits, it exported precious stones > Cattle and camels 
were herded over all its borders, sailed across the Red Sea to Yetnen, and traded 
to the huge markets around the Gulf Somalia became a major arms emporium , 
It also became a bottomless pit into which aid donors poured their money, asking 
, for virtually no accountability and turning a blind eye to flagrant abuse. Those 
in the international community contemplating haw to reconstruct Somalia 
should bear this in mind: The country is no aid virgin, and during the 1980s, aid 
was part of the problem, not part of the solution. 

Emergency humanitarian need has become a sideshow for Somalia. The 
famine, already on the path to recovery, is confined to a few dwindling pockets , 
The military relief program, whose title " Operation Restore Hope " brings an 
ironic smile to Somali faces, addresses chiefly the Western public's need to salve 
conscience. The central concern of many Somalis— changing the pathological 
political/economic structure that has driven their country to ruin — remains well 
off the agenda of the occupying forces. 
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T he United Slates military occupation of parts of 
Somalia is an exercise tn philanthropic imperialism. 
The c oak of humanitarian mol ives— some no doubt genuine — 
does nol make ii any loss imperial. Nor do good intentions 
prevent "Operation Reslore Hope 1 ' from inflicting enormous 
political and human damage. 

That there art many losers in famines and destructive civil 
wars i$ obvious. Often overlooked, however, is that there are 
winners as well, Wars are fought because people believe they 
can i n won or profiled from. Similarly, man-made famines 
are treated for political and military advantage, and "or profit, 
Somalia today is no exception, Those within the country 
and outside who have benefited from the last two years of 
tunrmil and starvation may nol have planned to plunge the 
coun ry into disaster Nonetheless, their actions, perhaps 
taker for olher reasons, had predictable and tragic conse- 
quent, and continue to do so. 

Precedent for “Humanitarian Intervention" 

^ilh the demise of the Cold War* Somalia had lost its 
value as strategic real estate. The same month Siad Bane w as 
deposed (January 1991), the Pentagon fought the Gulf War 
without using any bases in Africa Throughout 1991 and the 
fiist half of 1992, the international community largely ig- 
nore ! Somalia. After the U S abandoned ils embassy in 
1991 r one US. diplomat remarked that the country might as 
well be made over into a parking lol. Later, Howard Wolpe 
(D-Mich.) chair of (tie House subcommittee on Africa, ad- 
mitted that Somalia was "a clear failure of American policy, 
and ve should bear some responsibility, 1 ^ 

P ist Cold War Somalia had little tn offer the West, For the 
present, U.S. economic interests in most of Africa are mar- 
ginal at best. According in IMF figures, in 1988. sub-Saharan 
Afri :a accounted for two percent of U.S. imports and one per 
cert of exports The bulk of that trade was with just three 
cour tries: Nigeria and Angola (mainly oil imports) and Souih 
Africa, lu east Africa, there is sonic U.S. trade wilh Kenya 
(chiefly tourism) but practically none with Somalia. 1 " 

From the abandonment of the embassy to the decision to 
sent troops, Bush administration policy was driven by two 
com crns.The first goal — not selling a precedent lor involve- 
menl in comparable situations — would have a certain, irony. 
Eveitually Bush would recognize that in the New World 
Ord,r “humanitarian intervention' 1 might prove a useful tool 
rath, -i than a burdensome precedent; but early on this poten- 
tial silver lining remained hidden, 


A lex dr Wjat and Rjknya Om&tr are co-di rectors of African Rights, a newly 
cwah-Jishcd 1 jindon-baicJ hum .in rights organisation. Ocsmr was formerly 
tstv-nivi- director of Alncn Watch. Eft Dvt ember 1992, she was dismissed 
foil twing hur opposition Lo the U.S. military ctfcupaiiun of Somalia which 
ctmtiaJit it-d the organ iza Lin n s nanU Aimlwii: Director Afcx do Waal resigned 
an pr -ivm Both have spent c<nWefahk time in the Horaot Alnca DeWsaE ls 
autii- rul fjm/jTciftufAi'Wi Dnrfur t Sudbrn, }9&4S5 (Oxford Oxford. Univer- 
sity Pros., |9HS>.} Fbalo p A\ Pam Benylmpju V^uali, Sunmli refugee 

S Net| Henry, ''Somali: Civil War SLiunhlcr A Legacy of Cold War 
Feud i. m Wwthingtoft Post, January H, 1991. p. AH, 

: SMF fntrrnatii/nu! Yesrfvtok, Washington D.C., 


Thus, when the United Nations Security Council debated 
Somalia in April 1992, ihe U.S. bulked at the first-lime 
deployment of UN troops for humanitarian reasons alone. 
The Security Council wanted to fund a force to protect relief 
supplies as it did other ‘■peacekeeping" operations, with act 
quotas for each member slate (the U.S, quota being Ihe 
largest); the U.S preferred discretionary contributions hv 
member states, as in the response to humanitarian appeals. 
The actual difference for the U.S. was negligible* on the order 
of SI million, bui the 1 met national Organizations Bureau of 
the Stale Department was fearful of the precedent. This 
disagreement helped delay for six months the arrival of 500 
U N. guards in Mogadishu, 

Pragmatic Compassion 

The second goal shaping LLS. policy toward Somalia 
during this pre-intervention period was the desire — tn Ihe 
face of well-publicized starvation — not to appear callous or 
racist in the domestic press. 

Throughout 1991 and 1992, the U.S mounted a few more 
or less perfunctory relief efforts. Only the Office of Foreign 
Disaster Assistance within ihe U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID) showed concern, giving over S 85 mil- 
lion to private voluntary organizations (PVO) operating in 
Somalia, h also supplied funds through UNICEF. So slow 
moving was ihat organization, that money allocated m early 
1 991 was not spent until 1992. 


U.N. specialized agencies mandated 
to deal with humanitarian 
emergencies showed indifference, 
bureaucratic infighting, greed, sloth, 
and outright incompetence * 

Suddenly in late July 19^2. although the situation (certain- 
ly severe) was not particularly worse, the Bush adminis- 
tration was galvanized by new-found compassion. It was the 
eve of Ihe Republican Parly convention. Bill Clinton was 
apparently planning to mention U.S, neglect of Somalia, and 
vSenator Nancy Kassebauin (R-Kans.) had just visited Moga- 
dishu, with news cameras in her wake. Ax an election loomed, 
(he fact thal blacks were suffering in 'The world's worst 
humanilarian disaster" look on special significance, especial- 
ly in contrast to ihe greater attention commanded by suffering 
whites in the former Yugoslavia. 

At the time, observers more seasoned in humanitarian 
politics than in U.S. electoral strategy were surprised that a 
major relict initiative should be started In the summer rather 
than at Christmas* w hen the conscience politic is particularly 
sensitive. (Remember Cambodia, Christmas 1979; Ethiopia, 
Christmas 19H4; southern Sudan, Christmas 1988.) 
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In July 1992, CARK was also contracted by USAID to 
direct the “monel izal ion" program for over 70,000 ions of 
grain/ If implemented catly. this important project could 
have prevented many famine deaths That it was still not 
underway by November illustrates how Sow a priority So 
malia remained for the U S based international relief agency. 


U.N. Unresponsive 

This sudden burst of empathy for Somalia was preceded 
h> a pattern of international neglect and nth management. 
Tt e U.N, hud a record even worse than that of the U S, for 
both diplomatic and humanitarian inaction. I’imc after time* 
in such countries as Ethiopia, Sudan, and Mozambique, the 
U N, specialized agencies mandated to deal with hti- 
tn uiilamm emergencies showed indifference, bureaucratic 
infighting, greed, sloth, and outright incompetence. When 
the U.N. agencies finally did establish a belated presence in 
the first half of 1992, they were unwilling to consult with 
voluntary agencies that had much more cm- the -ground ex- 
perience — lei alone with Somalis. 

Unable to make informed decisions, and still semi -para- 
lyzed by institutional sclerosis, the U.N did not deliver most 
of the promised aid, A "Ninety Day Action Plan" promised 
in March failed to materialize. The high-level delegation that 
toured the country for a few days in July refused 10 disclose 
its plan of action to the PVOs or the public. The senior 
delegations, including “goodwill ambassadors 1 ' such as the 
laic Audrey Hepburn and Sophia Loren, provided visibility 
fo the suffering but not much relief, fn late October, U.N, 
Special Envoy to Somalia, Mohamcd Sahnoun, who had 
pr >ml unusually energetic in promoting reconciliation and 
delivering relief — was forced to resign. Sah noun's sin was 
politely pointing out that U.N. delays had cost Nve,s, 

Along with governments and the U.N,, PVOs are key 
players in disaster relief. Unfortunately, like their official 
counterparts, some failed to meet their commitments. The 
U.N. World Food Program subcontracted w ith CARL to move 
to id from Mogadishu port. AfterCARE faded in this difficult 
but possible task* the Somali business community sharply 
articled the PVO for failing to coordinate well with diplo- 
matic initiatives, or to consult with experienced Somalis. 


Trusteeship or Re- colonization 

While CARL and the U.N, were twiddling their institu- 
tional thumbs, the LI.S. drastically reversed its position 
toward Somutia. From a policy of neglect and distaste, the 
U.S. mounted its largest military adventure on the African 
continent. The concern for international precedents that had 
made the administration cautious in April, now made it bold. 

From summer on, powerful voices in the international 
community began culling for U.N. trusteeship and/or “hu- 
manitarian intervention" i n Somalia. Following his brief visil 
to Mogadishu in September, British Foreign Secretary Doug- 
las Hurd advocated re consideration of the merits of colonial 
rule. Philip Johnston. President of CARR* recommended ihaf 
“the international community, backed by U.N. troops, should 
move in and run Somalia, because it has no government at 
all.” 4 In October, CARE called for sending 15*000 troops to 
Somalia / Although U.N Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali remained silent, as did his most senior staff* 
he was widely believed to be sympathetic to the idea, 
"Humanitarian intervention" is also a particular favorite of 
the French Minister for 1 9 um uuitarian Affairs, the flamboyant 
Bernard Kouchner. His “duly of interference" not only advo- 
cates supplying material and diplomatic support to the suf- 
fering people of another nation* but grants the intervening 
nations ihe right to use military force to protect them. 

The debate on humanitarian intervention has been spurred 
in Europe by Ihe situation in Yugoslavia and in the U S by 
the overthrow of Jean-Bertrand Aristide in 
Haiti, In considering these situations, 
policymakers considered how best to utilize 
the unexpected U.N. precedent, taken at 
U.S and British insistence, to relieve the 
plight of the Iraqi Kurds after the G ulf War. 
The allied intervention in Iraqi Kurdistan 
was not the result of long-range calculation, 
and in almost every way fan against the grain 
of U.S, and European policy in the region. 
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Many aid organizations promoted a picture of Somalia as a country with one 
problem: starvation, and one solution: increased International control. 


But it proved one thing; 1 hut U N -sanc- 
tioned violations of sovereignty in the 
name of humanitarian relief could be un- 
dertaken with remarkably little worldwide 
protest, and could Mien have important 
political dimertsions^in this case, a way 
of presuming Saddam Hussein. If (he Kur- 
distan initiative was not to be a oiie-time 
exper ment, some post hoc principles 
needed to be formulated to justify it. 

During the summer and fall of 1992* 
several world crises cried out for more 
assertive U N. involvement. In Angola the 
U.N, -sponsored electoral process broke 
down when the loser at the ballot box, 

Jonas Savimbi of UNITA, returned lo war. 

In Sudan, the Islamic fundamentalist gov- 
ernmt nl was continually frustrating emer- 
gent} relief efforts ro the famine-stricken 
souih, including refusing permission for 
U N relief deliveries. There was rising 
frustration with the Khmer Rouge irt Cam- 
bodia and the mounting crisis in the 
Balkans. 

Although these cases occasioned calls lor “humanitarian 
intervention." they also raised objections lo a laTge U.S.ded 
military force. Either one combatani party was likely to resisi 
diplomatically and/or militarily, or the U.N. was already 
deeply involved and would therefore be in a strong position 
to insist on assuming or ret aining military command. Somalia 
was i much easier ease on all counts. 

Tne strategic preceded of massive military intervention 
in support of humanitarian objectives was probahty not what 
motivated President Bush in the weeks after his electoral 
defeat. However, it wras certainly an important reason why 
many powerful voices in the international community— in 
foreign affairs ministries and relief organ izaliorts— s upport- 
ed the initiative. 

Humanitarian Intervention: in Whose interest? 

For the U.§. and otheT Western powers, the useful prece- 
den sel by “Operation Restore Hope" is clear. If a PVO— 
often subject lo U S. policy needs and funding pressures 
—diagnoses an exceptional humanitarian disaster, the U S. 
now claims discretionary power to intervene. Would this 
power allow the U.S. to invade Cuba if an American charity 
says there is hunger and the Cuban government is obstructing 
relief? Possibly. Would it allow the U S. to “stabilize” a 
country such as Haiti, which is generating thousands of 
refugees, who are arriving in the U S.7 Again, possibly/* 


•». The precedent iruy have another aitlc effect: legitimating dtscrimiikiiHrY 
ddcrminaiknis of politic, il asylum. Civil rights groups should scniiimzi; So- 
nul i' ityluin heannsJi in the tf £, o vet the coming months, to see If "Operation 
Rj« ore Hope" i\ used ;tt j reason for denial 


It is more and mole evident that ihe U.N. specialized 
agencies are unable to deal with humanitarian emergencies, 
certainly as implements and coordinators, and possibly not 
as funders or suppliers either. Bilateral aid programs are 
ill-suited lo the task. 

This leaves the private voluntary {as they are known in the 
U.S.) or non-governmental (NGO, in Britain) organizations,. 
For the most part, despite their names, these organizations — 
which obtain a large and increasing share of their funding 
from governments— are neither private, voluntary, nor non- 
governmental. It is likely that AID or the U.N. — rather than 
the FVO itself— initiated, designed, and funded any given 
targe il pVQ" program in Africa and ihen subcontracted it to 
the FVO. In 1992, PVGs directed more resources to Africa 
than did the World Bank. Increasingly, they are the channel 
of choice for Western governments seeking lo mounl human 
Marian programs, especially in Africa The chief competition 
for these contracts comes from host governments, which 
prefer to maintain control of emergency programs. 'There is 
also fierce competition among PVOs for donor contracts, as 
well as for a place in the media spotlight and the resulting 
public donations. 

The PVOs are hardly neutral observers or even handed 
referees Humanitarian intervention can further the institu- 
tional interests of PVOs by creating a new and welt- 
publicized arena in w hich PVOs lead the way as favored 
subcontractors. Their cooperation w-ith military intervention 
highlights the contradictions between rhetoric and reality 
'l"he PVO image is one of independence from government and 
accountability to recipients, aimed at helping the poorest to 
achieve self-reliance and develop their communities. Most 
PVOs actually function as public service contractors* in- 
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privatizing welfare provision, re- 
moving if from the domain of the 
slate's obligation, and pulling it in 
the sphere of individual donors’ dis- 
cretionary charily. There are excep- 
tions Many small PVOs which still 
maintain independence are feeling 
snmewhal threatened by the recent 
assertiveness and expansionism of 
the Large para-state FVOs, 


Lockheed leads. 
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This full-page ad In the Washington Post the day after Clinton 's inauguration picked 
up on the theme of hope and offered America the chance to buy a multimillion dollar 
m litary plane for the 'humanitarian relief* of both Somalia and Lockheed sales. 


ci .asingly professional in accounting to their governmental 
dt nors and the donating public, bul less responsive to the 
demands and needs of the people they ostensibly serve. 

When donor governments operate through PVOs. rather 
lh m host governments or multilateral agencies, they get 
bcitei publicity, closer control of the operations, and a wide- 
spread informal (and sometimes formal) intelligence net- 
work. Reliance on PVOs is part of a 15-year trend toward 


Profit* of Doom 

The beneficiaries of “Operation 
Restore Hope” are not conf ined to the 
FVQ community. The institutional 
self-interest of the U.N, is well- 
served. An expanded mandate and 
increased operations mean more jobs 
for the U.N- old boys. In addition, the 
"need" for such a dramatic military 
intervention deflects criticism from 
the U.N.'s dismal record in Somalia. 

Certain groups within Somalia 
also si and 10 benefit from the U S, 
military presence. If Ali Mahdi Mo- 
hamed can arrange to be recognized 
as president, he will receive a lifeline 
from (he inter national community, 
General Mohamed Farah Aid id's po- 
sition vis-A-vis the other factions 
within the United Somali Congress 
(USC) and Hawiye clan has been 
enormously strengthened by the 
intervention* He, loo, hopes id 
emerge from a national reconcilia- 
tion conference as the effective 
leader of ihe country. Aidid’s finan- 
cier. Osman H assart “Art©." is also 
Somalia’s representative for the oil 
company Conoco, which owns sub- 
stantial oil concessions in the 
country. Somalia hi foreign investors, 
chiefly Italian, see hope for preserv- 
ing their assets— especially the 
banana and a few sugar cane planta- 
tions. The Egyptians welcome the 
chance to send troops to keep an eye 
on emerging Islamic fundamentalist groups. 

Nor are Somali elites sufferi ng except tonal hardships from 
the military presence. Somali elites sustained themselves 
during the 1980s, when the country was a U.S. client stale, 
through intimate links with an international political and 
commercial world order Largely concealed from public scru- 
tiny. Return events are little more than a continual ion of their 
well-worn path in self-enrichment. Somali businesspeople 
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now anticipate wi ndlall profits in currency dealing. real 
estate, and other services to the international forces, both 
military and civilian. Those in the commercial community 
with strong U.S. links are particularly pleased by the mitrr- 
venlion. 

Somalia in the New World Order 

The Somalis who have been subjected to an appalling 
famine are linked to the same world order by their role as 
(occasional) recipients of international charily. While the 
PVQs, {he Somali elites, the warlords, and certain foreign 
govern ft] cuts stand to profit from the disaster in Somalia, 
these are the people who lost. 

The disaster they face is the culmination of a decade and 
a half long assimilation whereby Somalia became closely 
integrated into the world's political economy. This process 
has rot been visible in the reports filed by foreign correspon- 
dents, the analyses of political economic or even in official 
statistics. 

If these official statistics were to be believed, the gross 
national income per 
head was so low that all 
Somalis should have 
starved to death by the 
mid 1980s. Somalia was 
officially classed as one 
of the world's poorest 
countries, and described 
in pitiable terms in 
UNICEF'S State of ike 
World's Children: a life 
expectancy of 41 p an in- 
fant mortality rate of 1 77 
per 1,000, and the Lowest 
per capita educational 
expenditure in Africa — 

$2 i year. The low living 
standards were largely 
attributed to the un- 
usuul circumstance that 
the majority of the 
population earned its living from nomadic pastoral ism. 

Prejudice against pasioralists is common throughout 
Africa and the Middle East, Animal herders are seen as 
uncivilized and illiterate, and economic development of pas- 
tors*] areas is equaled with compelling pasioralists to settle 
down to a sedentary life, so that the benefits of modernity can 
be brought to them. This view obscures the I act that nomadic 
or semi- nomadic pastor alism is the most effective way of 
obtaining a livelihood from some of the world's most in- 
hospitable places, where rainfall is erratic. Moreover, il ig- 
rnres the desire of most pastoralisis in remain animal 
herders— not simply from a deep cultural attachment to cattle 
or camels, but because animal herding can be extremely 
profitable In traditional African societies, hvideTS arc rich. 


In contemporary Africa, investment in livestock is one of the 
most effective ways of accumulating capital. 

Unfortunately, economics is an urban, sedentary business, 
ill-suited to understanding a pastoral economy. Pastoralism 
poses fundamental philosophical questions lor economics. 
How do we measure the income of a herder who owns 500 
camels? These may be worth ovct $50,000, but the owner 
may sell only one nr two in a particular year to meet pressing 
needs, preferring to see his herds expand so he can pass them 
on to his sons, or sell a large number at a future date to build 
a town house for his retirement. In addition, the nomads’ 
contempt for international frontiers and their propensity to 
engage in trade out of sight of government authorities and tax 
col lectors makes it difficult foroffidals to measure, and govern- 
ments to harness, iheir wealth and entrepreneurial skills 

Blinded by Statistics 

If we turn iht clock back ten years, we find that alt the 
economists sent by the E iiternatioFi.il Monetary Fund and 
USAID to advise the Mohamet! Siad Barre administration 

prophesied doom (or the 
Somali economy. All 
measures of output and 
income were stagnating, 
inflation was rampant, 
the government deficit 
was spiraling, and im- 
ports grossly exceeded 
exports. One group of 
consultants wrote: '‘So- 
malia is w idely regarded 
as a hopeless case.,,, The 
formal economy has 
been in crisis since at 
least ]97ft, the Somali in- 
digenous rural private 
sector is generally re- 
garded as inefficient and 
static, agriculture is.,, 
more or less continually 
in a state of crisis.” 7 

The crisis seemed undeniable and the experts recom- 
mended radical structural adjustments, including austerity 
programs, to cut government expenditure and freeze wages, 
devaluation of the currency, liberalization of markets, boost- 
ing of exports, and privatization of all the corporations that 
had been nationalized during mosi of the previous decade 
when Somalia was under Soviet patronage. 

Had these same economic advisers looked up from the 
official statistics and carefully viewed the streets of 
Mogadishu and (he other main towns, or the healthy and 


7. '"The Somalia Social and Imtltuilonul Prvlile: A» EmucNt Summary" 
{Bci&tffi, African Siudira Center. ttrekm Univcr&ily, p. 2 . 
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Philip Johnston, with CAPE workers in Mogadishu, Somalia. 
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White Man’s Burden Redux 

1 El HI k I 

v ; 1 


Nineteenth century British colonialism in Africa 
provides an interesting parallel for understanding 
the utility of intervention under the vei: of hu- 
manitarian ism, Believing it was costly, unecono 
mica), and dangerous, the British government at 
first strenuously resisted establishing a permanent 
presence in Africa, 

Despite the legitimacy of this concern-few of 
the British territories paid their way r and many 
British soldiers and administrators died— the Brit- 
ish decision to send troops was prompted by two 
factors. One, fueled by greed for power and 
wealth, was the fear that rival powers would snap 
up territory; the other was the campaign to abolish 
slavery waged by the Christian missions, Many of 
the European colonizers of Africa believed that 
their often violent and exploitative quest for wealth 
rode comfortably alongside a civilizing mission; 
stamping out the evils of slavery and idolatry, and! 
spreading peace and Christianity. The idea that 
Africans would resist this imposition (and many • 
did) was unlhinfcable—and many (especially the 
freed slaves) did indeed welcome the Europeans, 

The rest, as they say, is history. 

While hazardous to read too much Into historical 
parallels, 19th century philanthropic imperialism 
does teach one simple lesson: whatever the mo- 
tives for the military occupation of another country, 
the consequences are incalculable. 


p osperous pastoral families of the central range hinds, they 
u ould have been forced to conclude that an economic boom, 
albeit a somewhat erratic one, was in full swing. New Toyota s 
jammed the streeis, consumer goods from the Gulf slates 
filled the shops, new houses sprang up in the capital's sub- 
ubs, and herders sported radios and imported clothes 

Largely because of the methodological shortcomings of 
their discipline, the economists had made a series of fun- 
d.irnental errors in assessing the Somali economy. Fot a .start, 
their estimate of animal production was grossly inaccurate. 
Milk production was no less than six limes what official 
figures suggested. Secondly, the income of Somali migrants 
in the Gulf states and Yemen was much higher than officially 
admitted, and much of that income was sent home in the form 
cd remittances — on the black market. Taking these factors 
into nccount T the Somah per capita income more than 


doubled, coming in higher than the official estimate for 
neighboring Kenya- regarded as one of the richest countries 
in Africa. 8 Other unrecorded economic activities, such as 
illicit livestock trading^ and diversion of foreign aid, 1 ^ 
probably meant that the national income per head passed the 
$500 per year threshold, thereby making Somalia a "‘middle 
income country,'* 

Somalia’s unexpected wealth should have been a boon to 
the country. In fact, combined with corruption and political 
manipulation by President Siad Rarre and his thugs, operat- 
ing under the U S. wing* it became a curse. 

The Road to Turmoil 

In the last months of 1977. with his army occupying about 
a quarter of Ethiopia, Siad Bane was abruptly abandoned by 
his erstwhile ally and patron, the USSR, which, in one of the 
most cynical maneuvers of the Cold War, decamped to the 
Ethiopian side Siad Barre turned to ibe West By 1982, 
Somalia was a key U.S. strategic ally in the Cold War, and a 
major recipient of economic and military assistance. The 
S600 million that Somalia got during the I98fls made it the 
top per capita aid recipient in Africa. 11 

Along with U,5. assistance, however, came policy advice 
and structural adjustment programs. These brought dis- 
astrous consequences; Inflation continued to gallop, social 
services were cut, the Somali shilling plunged, and the exter- 
nal trade imbalances continued. 

Meanwhile, U,S, assistance cased political hardship to the 
government h and minimized the risk of popular unrest. The 
ostensible reason for much of the aid was the large population 
of refugees from Ethiopia. The Somali government claimed 
more than 1,3 million while more reliable sources cite 500- 
Rfl0,00lJ, ' in any case, the refugees saw little of the assis- 
tance. In 1 986 the U.S. General Accounting Office estimated 
that less than 20 percent of food donated for refugees was 
actually reaching them — far more was being taken by 
government officials, traders, and the military Only in the 
late 1 did the question of ihelrut numbers of the refugees 
become a point of contention, and only after U.S. strategic 


S.ValL Jjinjiil, "Suntfilin: Understanding an Unconventional ticonomyT 
Development and Change, /tf (I988),pp. 203-65. 

9. P. Utile, 'Tiaferci, tnoSreiS and the market VmuE in unul hem Somalia,* 
Africa. No, 62, IW2, pp 94-124. 

|0l N M. Fortil: Foreign ant and Ixnl politics, 

Hanover, N.H . American Univeroijes Ftetei Si iff Repon No 30 ttQ&I). 

1 1. J. A MdW.4mil for the Horns U.-S- Security Ptttity m Ethiopia mtf 

1953*1991 {Pittsburgh ■ Unhmity of Pittsburgh Press, 1991}, 

12. Even if the U S. Su.il 1 Depart rrfcnr had recugnisri] the damage earned 
by structural adjustment policies, it was nol in u pinion iu revere Ihem 
EcoootrwC onto doxy in Washington — 31 the IMF, live World Hank and [he U.S. 
Treasury — dictated auchpo licita, Tknnighoul Iht lalerMugcsoflheCnld War, 
itien; was a cfiinlmui.il struggle for control of U.S. policy lottrard major U.S. 
clients in Africa between 1 he Stale Dcp;*rlTivcTil nnd l he Ttawury. State wanlcd 
gencruus assistance n> piftp tip client regimes, such a> Som.iUii, Sudan, and 
Zaire, while Treasury was unhappy al seeing large sums spent wuh IrtEle 
appareni gain. One ut Sunr s yraiegies to win coficev.slona from ihe Treasury 
was to li nV — linm.il l\ al least — economic a&usiancc to following policy 
reforrm advocated by houiy, which imisicd on I M F -si y te economic notices 

13- Interview wnh official of Somali refugee program. April 19SS. 
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TsU hfHT’&riy? 

skewed economy, a low-ranking salaried employee had 
either to hold (and probably not do) several jobs, receive a 
large number of bribes, and/or have a relative abroad remit- 
ling money. To prosper* a businessperson needed to evade 
official restrictions. Thus, entrepreneurship, profit, and even 
survival required illegal means. 

Dan Nexus 

Somalia's iraditiori as a dan-based society also increased 
the importance of the informal sector. The most enduring 
networks of trust and con. lide nee arc dan networks. Outside 
the law'* where no contracts arc enforceable, clan loyalties 
plus threats of reprisal, make business function. Somalia is 
also a very international society; the Somali diaspora has 
reached every continent, and goods and money flow easily 
through this expatriate community, These factors combined 
to make the Somali economy ever mote reliant on interna- 
tional non legal trading activities, 

(continued on p . JJj 


interests had e vaporated, did diversion of aid become 
a matter Tot international concern. All evidence 
points to the loss rate from relief programs being 
lower in 1 £ J92 than under Siad Bam — most aid agen- 
cies agree on a figure of 20 percent of food diverled. 
extorted* or ransacked. The figure of HI) percent los- 
ses* cited as fact by the U.N. and the Stale Depart’ 
merit was pure fiction* but served the purpose of 
helping to justify military intervention. 


Largess Oblige 

Most major recipients of U.S, assistance in Africa 
have gone dow n a path similar to Somalia's, though 
none yet so far Liberia. Zaire* and Sudan have also 
been models of economic and political decay While 
ihe economic policies imposed on these countries 
caused great hardship, abundant assistance shored up 
dictators pursuing divisive and damaging policies. 
Without this aid, they would likely have been com- 
pelled lo respond to popular demands* or been forced 
from office, II is no coincidence that spirals of decay 
in Africa often coincide with liberal US, economic 
assistance. 

A despotic government receiving large aid in- 
fusii ns cun promote wholly unsustainable economic 
policies. Why should people be encouraged to 
produce food —and thus have the foundations of in- 
dependence — when they can be turned into a captive 
popi laiton fed by international aid, relying for their 
meals on the goodwill of the government'/ Somalia 
used abundant food aid Lo set up Large settlement 
schemes for drought-affected nomads, rather than 
facilitate their return to an independent way of life. 
Meanwhile the elite enjoyed lifestyles comparable to 
the veallhy in Europe or the Gulf states, not by 
producing goods* but by parasitism. Thus, (he 
original flaw of basing programs on faulty analysis and 
estimates was compounded by failure to generate sustainable 
devtlopmcni or to funnel money to the poor, 

Exacerbating the economic picture were ihe dealers and 
cMrrprcneut* — many operating outside the country — who 
ham led the remittances of Somali migrants working abiuad. 
Bcc.iusc they controlled ihe money supply, foreign exchange* 
and he rule of i inflation * these entrepreneur* actually profiled 
by constantly devaluing the shilling, In (he words of the 
ecoromtst Vali Jamal* Somali inflation u happened in the 
Cult 1,13 

While (he government was consistently and savagely 
deflating the formal economy* so that formal sector salaries 
shrank to a fraction of their former value, the informal sector 
cunt iniied to be dynamic and ever more closely I inked to huge 
black market flows of hard currency. To survive in Shis 


l i. Miehuct CI'Higjh, Free at La#? US Policy Towards Africa ami the End 
s>/ tht Cuff! IV or (New Yurie Thi- Council of Fertign Relations, 1 W2), 

J \ him.il. op. dt, p 21 7 . 
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The Clinton Cabinet 

Affirmative Action for the Ethically Challenged 

Doug Vaughan 


“Let us give this capital back to the people to whom it belongs.” — Bill Clinton, Jan. 20, 1993 1 


Capital is what rules the capital, but that's not what the 
□resident wys talking about. Nor was he referring to the halt* 
+ ti! I ton dollar heist of the savings-and-loan i ndustry. Rather, 
"he first days of the new administration call in mind an old 
oke about the naHire of power and the power of nature: Why 
does a dog lick his own balls? Because he can. That’s the 
Republican version. The new, Democratic punchline: Be- 
cause his lawyer told him he can. 

Thai is, what the dog did may have 
been wrong, or unethical, or unseem- 
ly, but it wasn't illegal. And when the 
dog himself is a lawyer? You get an 
ethics policy. Now, imagine what 
would happen if you put all those 
dogs in one kennel. Imagine a Great 
(Country. 

llie new dogs in Washington aie 
up ioold dicks while studiously try- 
ing to avoid the appearance of im- 
propriety. 2 When Clinton announced the nomination of Fede- 
rico Pena as Secretary of Transportation, he inadvertently 
exposed the high moral tone of his administration as so much 
cant* Pena's career is a case study in opportunism that il- 


Pena’s career is a 
case-study in 
opportunism that 
illustrates in miniature 
much of what is wrong 
with U.S. politics. 


lustrines in miniature much of whal is wrong with U.S. 
politics: How policies are shaped bv moneys how public 
power is the midw ife of privilege and wei nurse to private 
wealth; how little we know about critical decisions until it’s 
too Jam; and, how soon we forget 

In his February address to the joint session of Congress,, 
Clinton indicated support for a public-private partnership to 

encourage investment in key in- 
dustries — such as aerospace, high- 
speed trains and high-tech R&D — 
as a long-term solution to chronic 
malaise Meanwhile, government 
spending on decaying roads, high- 
ways, and bridges, would be the 
short-term fix to create jobs and Sift 
the country out of region. These 
Department of Transportation pro- 
jects. the economic equivalent of 
crack, would serve as national 
mood elevators. Clinton’s appointment of a man with Pena’s 
background to the Department of Transportation — with a 
budget of £36.5 billion — is a harbinger of his intentions and 
explains why Republicans and Wall Street don't much object 
to the man or the plan Nor are they concerned that Pena’s 
record makes him took mme qualified to fix a light than an 


O Doug Vaughan. ltW. Doug Vaughan is art i trvad jgdi ive reporter Sssed 
ip Denver His wort has appeared m major newspapers and magazines in ihe 
r . S., Europe, and i.mn America Hevoiiinhutivjioihtpiijw winningdocumcn 
U ry films, "Homehoy*" (ttewey-DhcneluJn Films, Denver, 1 089)and "Panama 
Deception" (Empowerment Project, Sums Monica. ltW2). and Hue BBC’s 
d wcnijic of ilie BCCt and Noriega case ' Cu rre nt pmj cci ■- i cr t ude a book ( rJir 
Search for ihfLtf Ptncd Bomber: Terror A Propaganda in i hfComra War), an 
itituiry mio the Pan Am 103 case, and a screenplay. 

1 . Dand Rogcfi and RiekWatianmi,' ’Clinton's People: PifAidenl'sTeamb EUie 
Ctw AikJitssir\gQ?mm:]n Ntin’s Woes,” Wall Street Journal, Jurtuary 21, 1W3, p. 1. 

2. Ifi Lht Silverado ea«, federal regu Uu irs charged iheSitL’s Jaw firm with 
Civil negligence ami conspiracy lo defraud the government by advising its 
managers how io ev.stlc: legal roquiiemcnu. The lawyer’s only defease a liar 
his diem wii.hhi.IJ information about Ihc financial condition of I he hark or the 
n.il purpose of a loan shenman & Howard paid JJO .5 million in sciiLc the 
cisse— and I he. feds agreed not to pursue criminal charges in return for a 
lawycr/di rector’s Icsiimonjr against his fellow directors Slid officers. In return 
Li r immunity, the lawyer bangs his diem In Lbis cast:, the smsiegy backfired 


economy. 

Airport Paved in Campaign Contributions 

Clinton's choice was unexpected: Feddy who? it was 
inexplicable to the pundtiocracy until Pena’s qualifications 
were listed for the Senate; Management experience? TVo- 


when pruvcciHors chose to file nanu-w changes agaietoi ihe SdtL's pres idem, 
Michael Wise, in-sicad gf alleging abroad conspiracy. The w%\vc bailed down. lu 
spccilk irtem — proving Wusc amended m thlmud dcpcriiiorv and ihe goverpirKtii 
when he used some of ihc proceeds or a business loan for persoruli use. Thu jury 
acq billed km. making u djillcuh to hold anyone account ihlc for (he collapse of 
ihc $2 billion ifWituhdil. winch will cost taxpayers an csUmJtd E500 million 
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term mayor of Denver, 1983 91 3 Transportation? Pena pre- 
sided over development of a big new airport. How big? Big 
as Dallas- Fort Worth International, bigger than Chicago 
O' Hare or Atlanta Hartsfield. A vision of the future? Opening 
this h alE at a cost of $3.1 billion and counting, Denver inter- 
national (DIA) is the “First Airport for the 21st Century” — an 
“Investment in the future” that will “secure Denver's place 
in the world economy.” 4 5 * 7 * 

Did someone say “infrastructure?” DIA was the biggest 
public works project in the country during the Reagan-Bush 
Years of Neglect of Our Nation’s Crumbling Infrastructure; 
Mure land than all Manhattan, dirt enough to fill the Panama 
Canal, enough concrete to pave the interstate from Denver to 
Los Angeles/ Economic development? Taking office in the 
mi dst o f “m a ssi v e re ces s io n,” Pe ri a so! d the ci ty on huge bond 
issues, S33d million for construction of a new convention 
center, baseball stadium, roads, bridges and viaducts when 
mos' cities were cutting back services. This “targeted invest- 
ment” he told a Senate committee, "turned things around, 17 
Unemployment is now r below the national average h busi- 
nesses are moving into the state. Clinton wants to revive the 
economy? Pena would show him how; “You can invest, you 
can put people hack to work, you can improve the economy 
and still be very respectful of the environment,” he declared/ 

C linton’s flaks noted that the nominee also “happened” to 
be Hispanic, thereby helping the Cabinet “look like Amer- 
ica 1 ' And. of course, a lawyer, a Democrat who supported 
Clip ton. At the recommendation of James Lyons, another 
Denver lawyer and FOB (“Friend of Bill”)/ Pena had been 
recr ailed by the transition team to help screen applicants, but 
soon convinced them he was the one they should hire. 


3 "When you're mayor of a city, you're dealing with tm importation on a 
<J ai ly basis," Pena e* pi ai ned . {See Kcl I y Riehrrn uad „ ♦'Senate- ’s fi ft! test no swea! 
for F^ha,'" Denver Past, January ft, 1 993., p. t A.) 

4 Testimony of Federico Pern, Hearings on the Nomination «f Federico 
Peiia as SecFelary of Transportation., Senate Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation, January 8. 1 993. p, I A 

5 Bill MuBean, “Once you gel there it ^ ill sweep you off your feel," Den ver 
Post, January 19, 1992, p. ISA; ’"Denver [ntemationa! Airport Owner T Man- 
ual, 71 vol. t, no.l, August 1992. reprinted by Denver Post, August 25, 1992, p- 
3B; Denver fnfaniirlinnfi! Airport Newsletter, Ntw Dciiver Airport Ofl'ice, vol. 
1 , no 1 , FW 1 1 990, no. 2, Wi nte r 1 99 1 , pp. 2, 3, 1 993 ; see also Kcl Ly Richmond , 
♦'PerL tiles Denver progress,” Denver Post, January 14, 1993, p. 2. 

6. Testimony, Committee on Environment and Public Works, January 13, 
1993- see also Richmond, tyr. cit , 

7 An editorial in the Wad Street Journaf said ancestry was hN '’decisive”' 

qualiftcal ion. Airline, trucking and railroad cseculives were nevertheless favor- 

ably disposed to the nominee. "He's not in the hands of labor and 1 think he'll 
be fair," said Eric White, a lobbyist for (he trucking industry and fundraiser for 

Clinton. “He's a promoter of economic development ..and any promoter of 
ccon.irmc devclopmeni is £ood for us , 11 * * * * * suit! Edwyrd Emmet!, executive vice 
president of the National Industrial Transponaiiott I^gue, a lobbying group. 
♦’Hopefully Pc ha will focus on infrastructure and not delve into the policy 

aspects of I he job. ..." The head <if ihe AjiSOcitfiQn of American Rad road s p raised 

(he ’dynamic role Pena played in handling Colorado 1 s transportation con- 

eenv ...” {See Robert P. James, 'Tcfia's selection wins favor of (ransport 

indLiiiry," Knight-Riddcr News Service. Denver Post, January 5, 1993, p. lC.) 

b. Lyons Las been a confidant of the Clintons lor many years. Last March, 

ihe First Co uple asked Lyons to rev Lew thei r i nvesl ment of SfiS.900 i n a planned 

rcsoit in the Ozark*. Whitewater Development Corp., in which they were 



Mir* F^onar-d 

Federico Peha, new Secretary of Transportation, has 
been involved in so many sleazy deals, he seems more 
qualified to fix a fight than an economy. 


Beyond that brief resumd, Pefia was a cipher to the nation- 
al media. Congress rushed through his confirmation . At a loss 
for something substantial 1o sink their family values into, 
even the Republicans were left to praise Feha with faint 
darn nation. Their designated hitter, Trent Loti (R-Miss.), 
said, “He handled himself well in front of the committee, and 
I think he’ll be an impressive secretary/ 1 The FBI had check- 
ed out some “rumors 17 of conflicts of inferesf, Lott noted, but 
they turned out to be “bogus and false.” 9 The gumshoes found 
“nothing there”— the whiff of scandal was as wispy and 
ephemeral as Pena’s public persona. 10 

What Conflict of Interest? 

Pena said he would “consider on a case by case basis” 
removing himself from any decision about ihe airport that 
might pose a conflict of interest, He would refrain from any 


hall-owners. The venture failed, iheir partner defaulted un his Luans [jotii an S&L, 
anJ the diatom tost their money. (AP. “Report: The Clintons fc&t money on invest- 
rnenl,” Denver Pwi, Mamh 24, 1992.) Author's interview, February (i, 1993, with 
Lyons. wtose frnn represents- PCLCnnShrudion Services, a major aupwl CDitiractttt. 
9- Loti was quoted in Ri-chraund, 'Tefla draws praise, op rit„ p, 4A- 
10. Richmond, "Pena confirmed forcabinei post,’* Denver Post, Innuiiry 22, 
1993, p. 1 A; Karan Ball, “15 nominees receive speedy approval, 1 ' AP, Denver 
Post, January 22, 1993, p. 4A. 
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„'..in Cirjymtfitki Impsc! Vl£ual5 


While Clinton looks to the crumbling infrastructure as a source of quick-fix jobs, many see 
urban decay as an opportunity for fast profits through corruption, cronyism, and graft. 


dialings with his old taw firm* his investment company or 
fa rmer clients — for a year. Had (he Republicans tugged a 
lii (]e harder ai the cloak of earnest respectability Pena wore 
In his hearing, they might have peeked at a story oi gieed as 
inked as any to be exposed in recent memory. Not that Pcha 
hud pocketed a bribe, nothing so crude and obvious, Nor had 
h' become rich; His net worth is less than $275,000, making 
him a poor relative to the nine millionaires in Clinton’s 
Cabinet, 11 

Hut to probe Pena’** single claim to fame— Denver Inter- 
nilional Airport“is to dip into a val of influence-ped- 
dling, laundered campaign contributions, pay-offs to 
supporters with Lucrative contracts, and pork-barrel waste, 
The usual. If this is whui the Slepford Bubbas mean by 
'■ making change out friend," who needs enemies? 

One example: When he left office in 1991, Pena started 
Pena Investment Advisors lo help pension funds manage iheir 
p irtfolios. He solicited accounts from contractors at the new 
a i port among others; he also advised his new diems to add 


li 1. Ferai's "Financial Disclosure Hlalemenl,” filed with ihc Ofilo; of Guv- 
fimiciit Elhi.cs. lists a 1992 income of J 3 7H.173, including a £199,173 salary 
from Ptaa Investment Adfistirsi $37,500 Horn Bcownslcin, Hyatt, Filler & 
S-jjek land, and S3 1,500 from speaking fees and honors na Pena dbciQKd total 
between 3^5 uOOaiul 3273,000; his primary asset isa^lvtre man 
o I k'c buil ti injs owned by h u real c* tar c fi fir TRES Partneritup; ibe only tuibilky 
to4eU is the mortraze, valued buweai S 1 5,000 S5Q.CiJO Sec nba. Kely 
Ridumnd, "Pc re iray buw out of airport case?*,'" DtmwP«sf, January 13, 1993, 
p U A, Rj chard Krti, A'cirteuiied Prcw, “9 mUkmares art CUraurt's twi\ in 
fiTTW Pbsl, January 27, [993, p 2 A, 


airport bonds to (heir 
portfolios. 1 “ Conflict of 
interest? No, smart 
business, sound advice, 
and all legal, Investors 
in Pena's firm included 
Alvarado Construction, 
whose owners were the 
biggest individual con- 
tributors lo his mayoral 

| i 

campaigns. In 1984 t 
Pena pressured the city 
council to granl revenue 
bonds to finance a retail 
plaza Alviimdo wanted 
to build on city-owned 
land; when that didn't 
work, he ordered his ur- 
ban renewal authority to 
cut the price of the land. 
Alvarado's status as a 
minority -owned firm 
helped a much larger 
construction company 
with which it was associated win a bid to build Denver's 
convention center and a new concourse id the existing airport, 
And when Alvarado was disqualified from a major contract 
at the new airport in 1991, Pena ordered it rebid on the 
grounds ii would give more work lo women* and minority- 
owned films* — even though Ihc winning hiddei had allocated 


To probe Pena’s single claim to 
fame — Denver International 
Airport — is to dip into a vat of 
influence-peddling, laundered 
campaign contributions, 
pay-offs, and pork-barrel waste. 


14 

a greater portion of the work to such firms, Alvarado won 
the rebid. After Pena lefi office, Iwo ironworkers were killed 
in an acddeni and federal safety inspectors shut down the site 
Alvarado managed, F’eha intervened with the city’s aviation 


12. Interview wilh Stisnn Rcirtkc, operation* mUAuger, Pen,;* Jpveslftwftt 
Advisor*, lne~, Fi.-liiij.Lry 3. 1993; interview with Mike Barela, Ptfta'i partner. 
February 22, 1WJ. 

13. Bob and Linda Alvarado doubled $7,480 io Pcfu's 3 'rtf? mayoral cam- 
paign. according in Dc nvcf Elccuon Qimmissiftn nxonJ-. Htiptded by the amhoi. 

14. Alvarado suhmmcd the low hid {$12.5 million) hut was disqualified; the 
second -lowest bidder ($13 5 million) offered Mk 1 ^ of the eoflCraei Kt minority 
fimu and lO'Jt to womtTHJwnaJ Ejftto. cotnpaitd 106 ^ and 7^, respccthrcfy. 
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director to make sure Alvarado wasn’t replaced, 1 ^ Conflict 
of interest"? Not according to Pena + who said he deferred 
decisions on the Alvarado contract to subordinates. 

But the senators never asked about this. And anyway, 
Pena’s own business en- 
tanglements are penny -ante 
sUiff, Besides, stirring that 
pot would bring up all the 
stench of the S&L scandal 
that has simmered for four 
long years. The Republicans 
had no stomach for that exer- 
cise; ihe Democrats, ton, 
would just as soon bury the 
S&L boondoggle, 

They resurrected the 
corpse during the campaign 
to revive voters" memories 
of (he role presidential son 
Ndl had played in the de- 
ni se of Silverado S&L in 
Denver, It wilt take $5 Oft mil- 
lion of taxpayers’ money to 
erver Silverado’s losses. 

□Egging into the dirt around 
Denver's Airport, where Si I - 
v trade speculated in land 
w ih government -guaranteed 
funny money, could leave politicians of both parties covered 
in mud. 

Enough Greed to Go Around 

Ironically, as Pena was being confirmed, Silverado's chait, 
James Met?, was pleading guilty to fraud, and its president, 
Michael Wise, was about to stand trial on charges nf diverting 
depositors’ funds 10 personal use. (Tie was acquitted.) A 
federal grand jury was contemplating indictments agEiinsl 
Silverado biggest borrowers. Bill Walters and Ken Good/ 6 
Meanwhile, in, California, Charles Keating had been sert- 


bv Alvarado. Tht euniract .swelled to (13.4 million due lo changes during 
construct ioa. (Bill MeRean, "Pena administration rcbid new airport contiaci,"' 
[>.-nvfr Post, March 4, 1992, pji. 1A. BA, and "PoLihoaS backfire feared in 
CCIIracr, 11 March 5, 1992, pp. IB, 3B.) 

15. Bill MeBean, “Alvarado: Finn being 'scapegoated,' 11 Denver Pu$t, 
M:irth 7, 1992, pp. I, 4B; “Airport contractor allowed back on job.” Denver 
Post, March 19, 1992, p]>. 1,4B. 

JG. The debacle is breezily rocounictl (minus fboinofei) by Steven 1C. 
W ilmsep, Silviirticfa: Neii Bush and ih e Sa vings & Lean Scarufai (Wan Kington, 
D C.: National Press Books. 1991) based on the reporting Of the author and 
colleagues, especially Peler D. Sleet h and Mark Tmgc, at ihe/br^vce Post. The 
pc I ideal connections and possible involvement of organized crime and intel- 
j thence agencies are discussed in Pete Brcwton, The Ms fa, the CIA ami Gmtge 
Bush : The Uniahi Story of 'America’s Greatest Financial Debacle (New York: 
5 E‘l Books ,1992), based on that au( hor 's undemppred ated work for the Hottsl on 
Pi jjj from L9ft7 to 1991 ; Jonathan Kwilny, "'All The FButdeul's Friends, h 
V llage Voice, October 20, 1992, p, 26, hitM he high nolts i n Brcwton's medley. 


tented to prison for defrauding taxpayers and investors in the 
Lincoln S&L; civil and criminal proceedings were also under 
way in Arizona, And Michad Milken, the l *j unk- bond king” 
who used the S&Ls lo siphon billions into the pockets of 

corporate raiders, was 
being released from a fed- 
eral slam to a halfway 
house, having served two 
years of a 10-year sentence 
for boosting his own bal- 
ance sheet at the expense of 

l ft 

investors. A few days lat- 
er, Phil Winn, former assis- 
tanl Secretary of Housing 
under Reagan, pleaded 
guilty to bribing Housing 
and Urban Development 
(H l ' □) offi ci als who awarded 
him and cronies $150 million 
in subsidies. ^ 

Icons of the 1980s, Re- 
publicans all — and wiih the 
exception of Neil Bush, 
whose natural talent did nol 
extend beyond the leasing 
of his surname — these near 
and convicted criminals 
had been haikd as genius 
entrepreneurs. Then the voodoo caught up with the econo- 
mics. That was then: For the victorious Democrats, it’s time 
to celebrate, even gloat a little. Time to put all tha( seamy 
stuff belli ltd us and gel down to the hard work of “putting Amer ica 
back to work,” It would be impolite lo mention that all the 
above-mentioned jailbirds had benefited from Pena’s decision lo 
build DIA. 


3,7. Beginning with Forbes October IT. 1968, Keating’s saga has been the 
subject of numerous articles, and hooks. Sec James S, Graild3b “Keating 
Prosecutors Rely on AccumuULifMi of Evidence for C 3 $$," Los Angeies Times. 
November 4, 1991, pp- Dl, D4; Richard W, Stevenson, “U.5. Files. Keating 
Charges "New Yar* Times, December 1 3, 1991, ji. Ci; author's interview with 
Don Wtrsl, investigator for law firm representing shareholders in civil fraud 
action. Jerry Rammer, “Authorities tooR for 'missing’ Rearing wea|lh,"Arii£Wtf 
Republic. rcpnniedin Denver Post, December 3 1 , 1991; Rene Lynch. “Kealing 
seeks leniency; Mother Teresa on his side,'" Las Angeles Dotty News, March 
1992; Charlotte- Anne U-wis, “American Cohl mental's chief Mayes trail of 
losses from Colorado to California/' Denver Post, April 23, 1989, Susan 
Schmidt, "Law Firm Sued over Keating Aid," Washington Pn$ r, April 4. 1991, 
pp. A1, 15; Davit! Newdorf, "RTC Extendi its Search for Capable Attorneys, 11 
Legni Times, May 27, 1991, p. 10; Stephen I.ahaton, "Lawyers Agree lo Pay 
Big Fine in S&L Case,” New York Times, March 9, 1992; David Margolitk. 
■'Lawyers Under Fire/' New' York Times, March LO, 1992, p. A1 . 

1A “Mitkim to lialfway house, “ Denver Post, January IG, 1993, p, 2B- 
Milken's rise and fall arc told by James Blcwart, Den of Thieves (New York: 
Simon & Schuster. 1991); Jesse Kornhluih ; Highly Confident: The Crime ami 
Punishment of Michael MUken (New York: William Morrow, 1992). His htydey 
inspired Connie Bruck, The Predator's Bali: The inside Sfoty of Drexci Burn- 
ham ami the Rise of ri\e Junk Bctmi Raiders (New York: Penguin, I9S9). 

19, Adxiel BeUelheim, "Winn guilty in HU P case/' Den ver Post, February 
10, 1993, p. I A. 
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Milken (c.) made a fortune floating bonds for speculators 
in DIA land. Here f with wife, at his trial for insider trading. 
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Buying High, Selling Out 

l^and speculation was the driving force behind the air- 
port— -arguably the only reason il was builL FA A figures 
shewed air passenger traffic through Denver^ existing air- 
port was declining from 1985, when Perm decided to build it. 


through 1988 t when voters approved |l Qnb Iasi year did 
traf fic recover lo the level of a decade ago, when Pena was 
first elected Even if a new airport were needed, there was 
plenty of land available for paving at ihe Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal, a federal Superfund siic adjacent to and already in 
use for norlh-soulh runways at the existing airport. 

Established by the U.5. Army during World War II, the 
Arsenal made nerve gas and other chemical weapons until 
the mid- L96fhi. Shell Oit Co, used the facility lo make pes- 
ticides into the 197Dj;. The Army and Shell had ""deposed” of 
thaw deadly toxins by dumping them into pits and pumping 
them into underground welis. As a result, the Arsenal was 
commonly called '‘the most polluted spot on earth' 1 — a dis- 
tinction roundly contested by the nuclear wastes at the Rocky 
Flats weapons plant, Passage of the federal Superfund law 
mads the Arsenal a high priority for "cleanup" — whatever 
that neanl for a place w here the soil was saturated w ith killer 
chemicals that had seeped into underground aquifers. The 
State, the EPA, Shell, and the Army sued each other and 
eventually settled on a mull i hi 1 1 ion dollar plan to decon- 
taminate Ihe soil, drain the pits and hum the wastes. 


But no one could get rich off extending tunways from an 
existing airport onto tree federal land that can never be made 
til for human habitation. Instead, Pena decided to build the 
airport 2D miles farther out, creating instant sprawl and a 
windfall lo speculators who had secretly bought options 10 

the laud. Two of these specu- 
lators — real estate developer 
Larry Mizcl and his lawyer, 
Norm Brnwnsiein — figured 
prominently in Penn’s political 
career. Urownslcin ts in fact 
Pena's law partner. 

Lobbying for Dollars 

Brownstein's client list reads 
like a who’s who of ‘80s excess, 
Milken raised S70U mi El ion for 
Mizd's company, MDC Hold- 
ings ot Denver between 1983- 
86; MDC was involved in y 
series of land! swaps and other 
deals w ith Silverado and Keat- 
ing's Lincoln, who were big 
purchasers of Milken's junk, 
Winn a[so served on the board 
of a bank and a mortgage; in- 
vestment company control led 
by Mizeir 1, Mize! and a mem- 
ber of t fie Winn Group were ap- 
pointed to a state economic 
development board that pushed the airport. Brown stein also 
sat on MDCs board; he represented companies run by Wa] 
let's, Good, Keating, Winn, and Milken’s protege Gary Win- 
nick” 1 As if things were not already incestuous, in 1988, 
while Brownstein lobbied Congress for Milken cronies, he was 
also hired by Pena to lobby for federal funds lo build DIA, 


20. Wtftft’sL tliacEosuie iiaicmciu, filed u hen hf was nominated Ambassador 
m Switzerland by President Reagan In 1 9$g. sbem* Jw wasadippetoriMidowiicd 

stales worth I250.C NX) o r more in Nn ft M DC Assci I nv^inri.. wtnt h i crack ages 
ynd discount go vcmmcnl-bachtd mortgage loans and sells them m ms escmepi 
syndicates, pension funds and imlii minus, am! Omnihancorp., j hunk holding 
uunpany. Mi/cl owns a tommlUag tiiitTtsi in b^Hlr companies, according to SRC 
dodos im.- lorira, provy siaAerrumts ,ir,d annual report s reviewed hy ihe author 

21. itaspeclivety: Tre Wallers Companies, Good Colorado Lid and Gulf- 
siream Housing Carp.; American Continental Corp , Lincoln S& Land various 
real estate vuhsidiui Jes; U S Home' (forme i ly owned by Winn); F.n die And 
Holdingv, :inJ LF fWi rmick ). Sce^rotmueirt, HynU t Father & Mit/Uen, (New 
Provide nee, N.J.: Marti ndnlc & I lubhcil, !*«<&), pp. H6,R7B. 

22. The Ollier of Records &. Registration, Motts* of Rcprewrttliltves, still 
lists Brow mid n, Hyalt, Partner £. Madden m registered lobbyi.it.s in IOTI for 
ihe Alliance for Capital Access, j tr.tde aMOCiaiton founded m 
financed by Mi/el and principal! ot Dread Burnham Lambed m h,^h; aiiempis 
lo restrict use of junk bends m merger* and acquiuilaffi. Tire low fmn also 
xepresems WcVcrn Union, the teJcCDirniwricaHions company, which Mize! ad 
le-mpted to takeover in 1988 with jmk -bond ftnaiKing from DrexLl and investment 
from Phil Anschutz, a billionaire linanLitT and owner ui' Southern Pacific. 
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Rrownstein's firm continues to represent the city on airport 
bottd issues and is angling for a general lobbying coni fact 
to exploit ils cnnlucls in the new administration. ' 

Visually unknown in his hometown, Brownstein is a 
familiar figure on Capitol Hill as a key link between 
Western land developers and oilmen, Democratic poli- 
ticians and Wall Street money. The epitome of the Gucci- 
shoed set denounced by Ross Perot. Bitiwnslein's 
fundraising prowess and lobbying ability moved no less ail 
authority than Ted Kennedy (D-Mass.) to describe him as 
“the Senate's 101st member/' Brownsidn ls a frequent 
guest cf the Kennedy s at their Aspen retreat, scene of many 
Democratic fundraisers." 4 After the inauguration, 
Browusiein and hts law partner Steve Farbcr joined the 
Kennedy* for cocktails at the family estate in Virginia, 
and were honored guests at Clinton's home-state Arkan- 
sas Ball. 25 

The web spun out from the Airport also ensnared Secretary 
of Commerce Ron Brown. Brown's law firm helped Pena 
lobby Congress for federal money, without which the new 
airport wouldn't fly, and developers would not profit. 
Brown's law firm, Patton. Boggs & Blow, maintains a 
lucrative contract — more than S3 million since 1 990 + 
awarded by Pena without benefit of public bids or hear- 


Secretary of Commerce 
Ron Brown’s former taw firm, 
Patton, Boggs & Blow, maintains 
a S3 million contract awarded 
by Pena without benefit 
of public bids or hearings. 


mgs — r o represent the city before federal agencies on bond 
issues. Jis Denver office is run by Mike Driven Clinton's 
college roommate. 


2.V /i’W.; we also Jama Day, “Pena to join trade unitoflaw film/ Dtinrtfr 
Port, M) 16. 1992, pp 1, SB, 

24 A1 Knight, '’Public itcaedi an; public business, DLTnrrPo.tj'. November 
4, 1990. )». HI. In March 1991, for example, Browisltin picked up the tab lor 
at a some in AJipcn for (he Majority Tmsi — a group of bus mm men who 
conlrtbub- Si 00,000 a year io (he Democratic Senslurial Campaign Commit Let 
Accord I nti in a ne o f Ihe at lendccs , the event was coo rd mated by Hob H ickmn nl , 
who superv utctl fund rai s Lng for Wirt h’S Senate bid an 1 986 : bra ides W i rth. Sen'; . 
Conrad (N.D.J, Rnhh (Vn,)Hnd Bryan (Nev.) schmoozed wuh ihc big -spenders 
at ihc Luilc Ned, a J4[Kl-per-night hotel owned by die Aspen Sluing Corp., 
which is ijwnud hy billionaire financier Marvin Davjs in part nc whip wuh the 
Cfu^O family of Chicago, Then Ihc revelers .sampled Aspen nigh tide al hoi 
spoils like S/yzygy, a hangout for Hollywood edebrifiw. 

25. “Steed Smam: Colorado's ‘Musketeers' in inaugural whn!." Denver 
Pun, January 2 1, 1903, p 2H The other musketeers: MikeSmilh, CEOo( Basin 
Ei pintail- in, pad Barry Mlfschfeld, Owner of a printing company to Denver 

26 Inremew with Jams Lyntn, February 6, 1999 



Tim Wlrth His Weight In Campaign Contributions 

Clinton's new Undcr-Sccrctary of State for Global Af- 
fairs, Tim Wirth, is also beholden to Biownslein and MizeJ 
for raising millions foi hi> congressional campaigns since 
1974. As chair of the House Banking Commhlee’s subcom- 
mittee ort telecom muniCiitions and finance from 19fil to 
1986, Wirth (D-Colo.) had jurisdiction over financial mar- 
kets In 1985, he held hearings on the role of junk bonds in 
leveraged buyouts and hostile corporate takeovers. Dread 
Burnham hired former DNC chair Robert Strauss to defend 
the empire it had created/ ‘ No legislation issued from the 
subcommittee, but Wirth converted to Milken's new 
Gospel of Wealth. Drexel, in lurn, realized the "underlying 
value* to be reaped from A small investment in politics. 
Like the S&Ls, Dread's employees and clients begun 

7 a 

papering both houses of Congress with contributions ’ 


27,Tfte hearings were prompted hy Dread's financing of T. Boone 
Pickens h s attempt to lake over Unocal, w hose chili rman, Fred Hartley, mounted 
a spinlL-J defense led by Robert Rubin of Goldman Sachs. Hartley's company 
tiw'ned a plant in Parachute, OolnnnJo, io produce shde oil with heavy federal 
subsidies. Wirih, lung disturbed by (lie freruy of mergers and acquisitions. 
Introduced a bitl to him " greenmail". ihe practice of threatening a husiilc 
takeover in order ta scare the largd into buying oul ihc predator's shares, ji a 
premium. The bill was run reported mil of rammillcc, and the issue died. 
(Stewart, op ch, t p. 219.) 

2 A. Among the recipients tn 1986 were Senuions, Wirth (sue below), Ken 
nedy (Mass.J.Laulcnbergi N.J ), Cramum (Calif,), iuid Mctzcnboum (Ohio), alt 
of w hom pushed farledcral fund' for Denver's new airpyriin 1 989-91. Slewan, 
tip. err. 
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PHik ReinhDrcj 

Under Secretary of State Tim Wirth, As member of Senate 
Banking Committee, he pushed federal funding for Denver 
airport white taking campaign funds from S&Ls, land 
developers, and junk bond felon Michael Milken 
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WiTth’sstaff director and close friend, David Ay I ward, left 
the post to Tun the Alliance for Capital Access, the lohbying 
group started by Milken and Mizel, Winh even attended 
one of Milken’s “Predators 1 Balls” in Beverly Hills, as u 
featured speaker in 1986, the year he ran for the Senate. 

'“Magic" Mizel, who has raised millions for Republicans 
over the past decade, served as national finance chair for 
Wirth's successful run for the Senate in 1986, 29 U’s called 
covering all the bases “I believe in good government,” Mizel 
once explained- “Sometimes you have confidence in people 
on bnlti sides. " w In 1988, Wirth 's chief of staff, John Frew, 
ran the successful campaign to get voters in approve rhe new 
Denver airpnn — -a campaign financed largely by land de- 
velopers such ns Mizel who stood to gain from the vole, and 


29 Pcier Slctihund Steven Wilm-seti, “Mizel'i political clout broad, hipac- 
isan." jOfflwPfljf, Auguil 8, 1990, p 3A_ 

30, QuiUed in Mnuruain Mews, Svpl ember 9, 3 p. J IB. 


whose success in fu tine ling money upstream to Milken's 
junk-bond machine was essential fuel lokeepihe coni rapt ion 
running. Drexel even Nought a Denver bond house to cash in 
on ihe lax-free municipal bonds floated to build (he airport. 
As a member of the Semite Banking Committee, Winh was 
instrumental in winning federal funds to keep the airport 
alive in 1989 and 1990, when mounting opposition threat- 
ened to abort it. In I 989. Wirth tried to block legislation that 
would have resiricled S&Ls from buying more junk. Had he 
no! used his position to feather the nest of the developers, the 
S&Ls (and Milken) would have fallen sooner, and taxpayers’ 
losses would have been cut. 

As it turned oui. Mud’s fundraising prowess was based 
on an illegal kickback scheme in which MDC Asset Investors 1 
subcontractors (under threat of being blackballed from future 
work) donated money which was reimbursed by MDC’ 
through phony invoices to hninebuyeis or deducted from 
luxes as a business expense. An investigation by the slate’s 
attorney general found Mizel hud to know about the scheme, 
although he claimed otherwise. Despite the commission of 
felonies, no stale charges could be filed because the statute 
nf limitations had run out Four MDC executives pleaded 
guilty to federal criminal charges in the ease, but Mizel, who 
claimed ignorance of (he mechanism of which he was the 
beneficiary, was granted immuniiy for his testimony/ 1 

Breaking the S&L Habit 

Wirth wrote a moving account of his decision not to stand 
for i e-election in 1992; one of his reasons was his distaste for 
the degrading spectacle of groveling for money from special 
ititeresls to finance the $4 million he would need to win. 
Some found the confession sanctimonious ;n light of his 
success over the years' He received $ J 57,0()() from people 
associated with Silverado, Lincoln, CenTtust, and Columbia 
S&Ls in the 1980s/ 4 most of it in 1986 when Mizd and 
Bmwnstein were his chief fundraisers (Collectively, those 
savings and loan debacles cos! the taxpayers upw ards of Sid 
billion in the bailout.) Wirth gave about SlfW! r 90f) of it lo 
charily in 1990 after the coniribulions became an issue/ 5 Al 

(continued on p. 55) 


31 Rohufl R. Gallagher, Jr , Report of Special ASSslOfil Attorney General^ 
March 1991, pp 1-13 

32. "Diary of a Dn.*pouV r A r fw York Times Magazine, August 9, 1992, p. 17. 

33 Joiin Lowy, "Wmh peddles i nil nence, COP says," Rocky Mountain 
ftiifwj, January 27, 1992. p. ft 

jsa.ttcihcn KouaLki, “Winh lisis 5157,000 rm ilonaiinns," D*m*r Post, 
Fchruiry 3, 1990, pp, IB, SB; 'S&Ls gave Winh 5132.1X10 in 
Pom, January 7, 1990. 

35. As* member . I ihc tXmiiXralic SfnaicCcnpiup Comniltre'* Pacific 
; i vJcrship Council. Winh alsti tiwk a fiee ride on the corpmaie jri of David 
Paul, chair nf CcnTrusl, i he fmaliirc 1 of which cost ihe lanpaycrs trillion. See 
''Sumrnaty iX u ntacis with dedal oflicwh irt naedtm I>jv i J P.n i I t CialciXl.if ml other 
CmTius dcwuncnii, r General Accoming OQkr, Appefl®* 2, p. 32b, also “Winh 
tinlitd Li key ligun; m SAL puttie, '' Rocky Mvumain .Vrs ii, March 21, 199 1, p. 2. 
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Public Relationships: 

Hill & Knowlton, Robert Gray, and the CIA 


Johan Carlisle 



P ublic relations and lobbying firms are part of the revolving door 
between government and business that Presi- 
dent Clinton has vo wed to close . It is not 
clear how he will accomplish this goat when so 
many of his top appointees * including Ron Brown 
and Howard Paster , are “business as usual ” Wash- 
ington insiders. Ron Brown, who was a lobbyist and 
attorney for Haiti *s “ Baby Doc” Dura tier, is Clinton 's 
Secretary of Commerce . Paster, former head of Hill 
and Knowlton *s Washington office, directed the confirma 
tion process during the transition period and is now 
Director of Intergovernmental Affairs for the White 
House . After managing PR for the Gulf 
War t Hill and Knowlton executive 
LauriJ. Fitz-Pegado became director 
of public liaison for the inauguration. 

The door swings both ways. Tho- 
mas Hoog, who served on Clinton ! s 
transition team, has replaced Paster as 
head ofH&K's Washington office ♦ 

Hill and Knowlton is one of the 
world s largest and most influential 

corporations. A$ such, Us virtually 
unregulated status, its longstanding 

connections to intelligence agencies, its role in 
shaping policy, and its close relationship to the 
Clinton administration deserve careful scrutiny. 


Johan Carlisle is 3 San Fisrttiscn-hJiicd free-lance jnuni.iUst 

and managing editor of Propaganda Review. Graphic of Robert Gray: Joanna Virello 
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I n Turkey, “in July 1991, the same month President 
George Bush made an official visit there, the body of 
human rights worker Vedat Aydin was found along a road- His 
skull was fractured, his legs were broken, uiul his body was 
riddled by more than a dozen build wounds, He had been taken 
bom his home by several armed men w ho idem ified themselves 
as police officers. No one was charged with his murder. 1 J 


In 1991 1 the top 50 U.S.-based PR 
firms invoiced over $1.7 billion . 


Despite hundreds of such “credible reports’' acknowledged by 
the Slate Department documenting use of “higli- pressure cold 
water hoses, electric shocks, beating of the genitalia, and hang- 
ing by the arms," Turkey reaps the benefits of U S, friendship 
and Most Favored Nation status. “Last year Turkey received 
more ihan S800 million in US. aid, and spent more than S3 8 
million cm Washing- 
ton lobbyists to keep 
that money flow* 
ing/ “ Turkey paid for 
U,S. tolerance of tor- 
ture with its coopera- 
tive role in NATO, 
and its support for 
Operation Desert 
Storm; it bought its 
relatively benign 
public image with 
cold cash, 

Turkey's favoriie 
Washington public 
relations and lobby- 
ing firm is Hill and 
Know hon (H^K) T to 
which it paid 
$1,200,000 from 
November 1990 to 
May 1992. Other 
chronic human rights 
sbusers, such as China, Peru, Israel, Egypt, and Indonesia, 
ilso retained I Jill and Knowlton to the tunc of $14 million in 
1 991 ’92, Hill and Knowlton has also represented the in- 
amously repressive Duvalier regime in Haiti. 


1. Pamela Brn^n, The Torturers' Lobby. How Human RightaAbw-ing 

Hattons are Represented in Washington, 1993. ('^TicCemtf Paf Puhliv Integral y, 

] 910 K Si,, N.W., Suite #«02, Wastungion. D ,C 20006, 202/223-0299.) 

Z. ibid 


O n October 10, W0, as the Bush admimst ration 
stepped up war preparations against Iraq, H&K, on 
behalf of the Kuwaiti government, presented 15-year-old "Nayimh" 
before the House Human Rights Caucus. Passed off as an 
ordinary Kuwaiti with firsthand knowledge of atrocities com- 
mitted by the Iraqi army, she testified tear lully before Congress: 

i volunteered at the al -Adrian hospital,,, [where] I saw 
the Iraqi soldiers come into the hospital with guris T and go 
into the room where 15 babies were in incubators. They 
look the babies out of the incubators, took the incubators, 
and left the babies on the cold floor to die. 

Supposedly fearing reprisals ugEiinst her family, Nuyirah 
did not reveal her lust name to the press or Congress. Nor did 
this apparently disinterested wi mess mention that she was the 
daughter of Sheikh Sand Nasir ul -Sabah, Kuwait's ambas- 
sador to the U S, As Americans were being prepared (or war, 
her story — which turned out to be impossible to corroborate 
— became the centerpiece of a finely tuned public relations 

campaign orches- 
trated by H&K and 
coordinated with the 
White House on be- 
half of the govern- 
ment of Kuwait and 
os front group, Citi- 
zens for a Free Ku- 
wait. In May 1991, 
CFK was folded into 
the Washington- 
based Kuwail-Amer- 
ica Foundation. 

CFK had sprung 
into action on August 
2, the day Iraq invaded 
Kuwait. By August 10, 
it had hired H&K. (he 
preeminent U S. pub- 
lic relations firm, 
CFK reported to the 
Justice Department 
recci pis of SI 7,861 
from 78 individual U.S. and Canadian contributors and $11.8 
million from the Kuwaiti government. ' Of those “donations.” 
H&K got nearly SJ0.8 million to wage one of the largest, most 
effective public relations campaigns in history. 1 * * 4 


i. John ft. MaeAntvir. Second front CensoriJtip and Propagation in the 
Gulf War ( Nf\v Yftrfc: Hit rad Wing. 1992), p. 49 

4. S'isan B. Trtnli>, The Power House: Robert Keith Gray anti the Setting of 
A t cess amt Influence in Washington (New York; Si ManJn's Pltss, IW2), p T 82 



Otlvi# J-leup ?lpr/liT.pfltL V>-4ue!* 

Statehouse, Ankara, Turkey. Trial against lawyer Mustafa Oezar, who was 
found guilty of speaking Kurdish. Turkey Is a client of Hill and Knowlton, 
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Nancy 5h» 


Kuwaiti Ambassador to the LhS. al-Sa bah (left, behind) listens to testimony before Congress His daughter {tar right), Naytrah, 
presented as an ordinary Kuwaiti, prepares to testify that she saw Iraqi soldiers kill Kuwaiti babies by throwing them out of 
Incubators, This story turned out to be part of a Hill and Knowlton propaganda campaign to rouse war fever. 


From the streets to the newsrooms, according to auihor 
John MacArthur, that money created a benign facade for 
Kuwait's image: 

The H&K team, headed by former U.S, Information 
Agency officer Lauri J. Filz-Pegado, organized a Kuwait 
Information Day on 2U college campuses on September ! 2 
On Sunday, September 23 T churches nationwide observed 
i national day of prayer for Kuwait. The nexl day, 13 slate 
governors declared a rial ion id Free Kuw r ail Day. I1&K 
(. fi s I ribu Led tens of thousands of Free Kuwait bumper slick- 
t rs and T-shirts* as well as thousands of media kits extoll- 
ing the alleged virtues of Kuwaiti society and history. 

F ilZ'Pcgado T 5 crack press agents put together media events 
featuring Kuwaiti “resistance fighters” and businessmen 
i nd arranged meetings with newspaper editorial boards. 
HA'K's Lew' Allison, a former CBS and NBC News 
producer* created 24 video news releases from the Middle 
I asi, some of which purported to depict life in Kuwait 
i nderthe Iraqi boot. The Wirlhlin Group was engaged, by 
l l&K to study TV audience reaction to statements on the 
Gulf crisis by President Bush and Kuw aiti officials,^ 


Mac Arthur, op. trf-. p. 50 


All this PR activity helped “educate" Americans about 
Kuwait — a totalitarian country with a terrible human rights 
record and no rights for women, Meanwhile, the incubator 
babies atrocity story ini lamed public opinion against Iraq and 
swung the U.S. Congress in favor of war in the Gulf. 

This free market approach lo manufacturing public per- 
ception raises the issue of: 

w hether there is something fundamentally wrong when a 
foreign govern men I can pay a powerful, well -connected 
lobbying and public relations firm millions of dollars to 
convince the American people and the American govern- 
ment to support a war halfway around the world. In another 
age this activity would have caused m explosion of out- 
rage. Bui something has changed in Washington. Boun- 
daries no longer exist 6 

One boundary which has been blurred beyond recognition 
is that between “propaganda”— which conjures up unpleas- 
ant images of Goebbds-ljke fascists — and "public relations/ 1 
a respectable white collar profession Taking full advantage 
of the revolving door, these lobbyists and spinm ulsters glide 
through Congress* the White House, and the major media 

fi.Trenlo, op. ml, p n 
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hearings, rind Lobbying. They 
have the ability and the funds 
to conduct sophisticated re- 
search for Iheir clients and, 
tising inside information, to 
advise Them about policy 
decisions. They arc posi- 
tioned to sell thdr diems ac- 
cess and introductions to 
government officials, includ- 
ing those in intelligence 
agencies. Robert Keith Gray, 
head of Hill and Know, (ton's 
Washington office for ihree 
decades, used to brag about 
checking major decisions 
personally with CIA director 
William Casey, whom he 
con- sidered a close personal 
friend.® 

One of the most imporlant 
ways public relations firms 
influence what we think is 
through the massive distribu- 
tion of press releases to 
newspapers and TV news- 
rooms. One study found lhal 
40 percent of the news con- 
tent in a typical U.$, 
newspaper originated with 
public relations press 
releases, story memos, or 
suggestions, 9 The Columbia 
Journalism Review ; which 
scrutinized a typical issue of 
the Watt Street Journal, 
found that more than half the 
Journal’s news stories "were 
bused solely on press re- 
leases.” Although the re- 
leases were reprinted "almost 
verbatim or in paraphrase," with little additional reporting, 
many articles were attributed to l, a Wall Street Journal staff 
reporter/' 10 

While some PR campaigns are aimed at the general public, 
others target leadership, cither to persuade (hem or to provide 


editorial offices. Their routine 
nr uni pula lions — like those of 
their brown shined pre- 
decessors — corrode democ- 
racy and government policy. 

H&K's highly paid agents of 
influence, such as Vice Presi- 
dent Bush's chief of staff Craig 
Puller, and Democratic power 
broker Prank Mankiewiez* 
have run campaigns against 
abortion for the Catholic 
Church, represented the 
Church of Scientology, and the 
Moo tiles. They have made sure 
that gasoline taxes have been 
kept Low- for the American 
Petroleum institute; handled 
flack for Three Mile Island's 
near-catastrophc, and mis- 
handled the apple growers 1 
assertion that Alar was safe. 

They meddle in our political 
life at every turn and apparently 
are never held accou niable. Not 
only do these FR firms act as 
foreign propaganda agents, but 
they work closely with U.S. 
and foreign intelligence agen- 
cies, making covert operations 
even harder to control. 

In the 1930s, Edward Ber- 
nays. the “father of public re- 
lations, 1 convinced corporate 
America that changing the 
public's opinion — using FR 
techniques— about trouble- 
some social movements such 

socialism and Labor unions, 
was more effective Ihan 
"tiring goons to club people. 

^ince then, PR has evolved into an increasingly refined art 
brm of manipulation on behalf of w hoever has the Large 
imounts of money required to pay for it. Ln 1991. the top 50 
J. S. -based PR firms billed over S 1 ,700,000,000 in fees/ Top 
inns like Hill and Knowlton charge up to $350 per hout. 

PR firms manipulate public and congressional opinion and 
joveinment policy through media campaigns, congressional 


H&K leads PR charge in 
behalf of Kuwaiti cause 


Hill and K n uw Mori . in comluumji a midi PK VJtnpa-^r 
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The cover of O Vwyer’s pr services, (January T 991 ) features 
H&K'$ campaign to lead the U.S, to war In the Guff Here, 
U.N. Security Council staff members rubberneck photo and 
video display supplied by the Kuwaiti government. 


ft. Trento, r^p. rif . p 143. 

9 . A stud? by Sk«M M. CuEip, ex-dean or the Sdicol of Journalism and Mass 
C ommunications eh Lhe tJni vc'rjtiiy of Georgia. tfitcd in Martin A. Leu and 
Norman Syknnon. Unrgiiahlr Sources.' A tjuiife iu Dcia ting Bins in Rtws 
MeiHa (New York: LyleStimt. I WO), p. 66 
Hi Ijsc, op. c pr , p. 66 , 


O’Dwycr' $ Directory of Public Relaibrnt Firms (New York: i R 
t ^Dwycr Co., Inc,), 1992 , p. 7 . 
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th< m with political cover. On November 27, 1 990, just two 
da vs before the U.N. Security Council was to vole on the use 
of military force against Iraq, while the U S. was extorting, 
bu lying, and buying U,N, cooperation, Kuwait was 1 rving to 
win hearts, minds, and tear ducts. M Walls of the |U,N,J Coun- 
cil chamber were covered with oversized color photographs 
of Kuwaitis of all ages who reportedly had been killed oi 
lofJiifed by Iraqis. ...A videotape showed Iraqi soldiers ap- 
parently firing on unarmed demonstrators, and witnesses 
who had escaped from Kuwait related tales of horror. A 
Kuwaiti spokesman was on hand to insist (but his nmion had 
been "an oasis of peaceful harmony' before Iraq mounted its 
invasion/'* 1 This propaganda extravaganza was orchestrated 
by dill and Knowlion for the government of Kuwait. With 
few exceptions, the event was reported as new s by (he media, 
and two days later the Security Council voted to authorize 
mil ilar y force again si Iraq. 

The Intelligence Connection 

The governments use of PR firms in general, and Hill and 
Know I loo in particular, goes beyond ethically dubious opin- 
ion manipulation. It includes potentially illegal proxy spying 
apemiofts for intelligence agencies, “H&K recruited stu- 
dents to attend teach-ins and demonstrations on college cam- 
puses at the height of the Vietnam War, and to file agent-like 
reports on what they learned/' according to author Susan 
Tremo. M The purpose was for H&K to tell its clients that it 
had the ability to spot new trends in the activist movement, 
especially regarding environmental issues/ 1 ” Richard 


In a typical issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, more than half the news 
stories were based solely 
On press releases. 


Cheney (no relation to former Secretary of Defense Cheney), 
head t f H&K/s New York office, denied this allegation. He 
said ihal H&K recommends thal its clients hire private inves- 
tigative agencies to conduct surveillance and intelligence 
work But, Cheney admitted, "in such a large organization 
you never know if iherCs not Mime sneak operation going 
on." 11 

Fortner Cl A official Robert T* Crowley, the Agency’s 
long-time liaison with corporations, sees it differently. "Hill 


1 1. Arthur £. Rtnvse, 'Flatting fur iHu Emit.' The Progressive. May 199], 
p, 20; rilsii si:r CofumbiaJaurmitistn Review. St.'ptembL’r/OcLttlwt I ' ^>1 p 2S 

12 Ticiflo. op. cif, p TO. 

13. In ervicw hvji h author, January 7, 1993- 


nnd Knowlton's overseas offices," he acknowledged, "were 
perfect ’cover' for the ever-expanding CIA, Unlike other 
cover jobs, being a public relations specialist did not require 
technical training for CIA officers/' The QA, Crowley ad- 
mitted, used its H&K connections “to put oul press releases 
and make media contacts (0 furl her its positions, ,..H&K 
employees at the small Washington office and elsewhere, 
distributed tins material through CIA assets working in the 


The CIA , Crowley admitted, used its 
H&K contacts (i to put out press 
releases and make media contacts.” 


14 

United Slates news media." Since the CIA is prohibited 
from disseminating propaganda inside the U.S., ibis type of 
"blow back" — which former CIA officer John StockwelJ 15 and 
other researchers have often (raced to the Agency— is illegal. 

While the list of U S, media by the CJA has a long and 
well 'documented history* the covert involvement of PR firms 
may lie news to many According to Trento: 

Reporters were paid by the CIA, sometimes without 
the if media employers' knowledge, to gel the material in 
priul or on the air Bui other news organizations ordered 
their employees lo cooperate with ihe CJA, including the 
San Diego-based Copley News Service But Copley was 
no! alone, and tbeCEA had Tam-ed' reporters and editors 
in scores of newspaper and broadcast nutlets across the 
country . To avoid direct relationships wiih Use media, the 
CJA recruited individuals in public relations firms like 
H&K to acl as middlemen for what the CIA wanted to 
disiri hnie^ 6 

This close association and dependence upon I he Intel 
ligence community by reporters has created a unique situa- 
tion which has shielded PR executives and firms from closer 
scrutiny by the media and Congress, According to Trento, 
"These longstanding H&K intelligence Iks and DA- linked 
reporters' fears that Gray might know about ihcin might 
part tally explain w by Gray has escaped close media examina- 
tion* even though lie was questioned about his or his asso- 
ciates' roles in one major scandal after another during his 
long Washington career/' 17 

Over the years. Hill and Knowllon and Robert Gray have 
been implicated in ihu BCC1 scandal, the October Surprise* 


] 4 Trento, up. t'fL, p. 94. 

15 1 nJ I.T-, > - w i l h la- n St l jl I a *J| . Pt^jxi An sir « ■ No.6„WjnLcrI? f X> l p. 34. 
1 0 Trtmo, op. nt. t p. 94 
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Robert FoH/Impatl V it jit 9 


The Kuwaiti government paid Hill and Knowltoir to rally Americans into a pro- war 
frenzy. In Washington, demonstrators hold homemade and H&K-supplied signs. 


the House page sex and drug scandal, Debaiegate, Koreagate, 
and 3 ran -Contra. In October 1988, ihree days after the Bank 
of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI) was indicted 
by a federal grand jmy for conspiring with the Meddliti 
Cartel to launder $32,U00 f U0U in illicit drug profits, the bank 
hired H&K to manage the scandal. 1 ^ Robert Gray also served 
on the board of directors of First American Bank, the Wash- 
ington D.C, bank rnn by Clark Clifford (now facing federal 
charges) and owned by BCCI. Gray was dose to, and helped 
in various ways, top Reagan officials. When Secretary of 
Defense Caspar Weinberger’s son needed a job, Gray hired 
him for $2,fH)0 a month, “And when Gray’s clients needed 
something from the Pentagon, Gray and Co, went right to the 
top,’ Gray also helped Attorney General Ed Mcese’s wife, 

Ursula, get a lucrative job with a foundation which was 

20 

crea r ed by a wealthy Texas client, solely to employ her.’ 

Robert Keith Gray— Private Spook? 

Robert Keith Gray, who set up Hill and Knowllon's im- 
portant Washington, D,C. office and ran it for most of ihe 
time between 1961 and 1992 T has had numerous contacts 
in the national and international intelligence community. The 
list of his personal and professional associates includes Ed- 
win Wilson, William Casey, Tongsun Park (Korean CIA), 
Rev. Sun Myung Moon, Anna Chennault (Gray was a board 


IK En I99L, Hill and KnowHon also represented the Rwhtster of 

Technology agttEnst charge Utiai (heir contracts with nhe QA were improper. 
See Han Douthwiight, “RITt A CIA Subsidiary CowLAciUm, Number 38 
(Fall l5Wl)tpp.4^. 

I 1 ?. Trento, op. c it 2 p. 571, 

20. Ibid., pp. 157, 159, 371. 

2 . From 1981-86 Gray ran his own PR [\m, Ciray and Co., which H&K 


member of World Airways aka Fly- 
ing Tigers), Neil Livingstone, Ro- 
bert Owen, and Oliver North. 

“Most of the International Di- 
vision [of Gray & Co.] clients,” 
said Susan Trento, "were right- 
wing governments tied closely to 
the intelligence community or busi- 
nessmen with the same associa- 
tions." 22 

In 1965, with Gra> s help, 
Tongsun Park, had formed the 
George Town Club in WV^brngton. 
According to Trento 

Park put up the rccae; iocL 
with introductions frem Grv. and 
others, recruited “fetaiers" for 
the club like the late V'Kroe Gen. 
Graves Erskine, who active 

intelligence career. Ac.t^ Cbea- 
naull became a force in the dub, Other* tcLrwevi and 
most, like Gray, hud the same conservative r o/rcL out- 
look* connections to the intelligence wo rid. c-r 'cczgrss- 
sional overtones/ Gray’s ties to right-wing bke 

Chennault and Park had deep roots. Gray hzz. Seen cr.noal 
of Eisenhower [when he was appointments seirezir* for 
Eisenhower] for nevuj being partisan enough. P erhjns that 
is why Gray embraced wholeheartedly the behind 

the China Lobby. One reason Gray was arz-cNcc :be 
lobby was Ehai they had long been behind the fuz>z izg of 
Richard Nixon's various campaigns. 4 ^ 

Tongsun Park was an “agent of influenced traiiic by the 
Korean intelligence agency, which was creared by and is 
widely regarded as □ subsidiary of the Cl A. The £i-z:*;Town 
Club has served as a discrete meeting place where r.gzt-wing 
foreign intelligence agents can socialize and ccscc" busb 
ness with U.S, government officials. 

Robert Gray has also been linked with for-er C.A and 
naval intelligence agent Edwin Wilson, although Gri> denies 
if. In 1971, Wilson left the CIA and set up a senes of new 
front companies fm a sec re l Navy operatic j — T ask Force 
157- Wilson says that Robert Gray ( 'was or the Board [of 
Directors], We had an agreement that anything that H&K 
didn’t want, they would throw to me so that 1 could make 
some money out of it, and Bob and I would share that. 1 ’" 


boughl in I9KS. In 1992, h.e Lull H&K weaned Gni;- aai Co. !’. which 
offices in Miami aiut Washington. 

22. Trento, vp. of, h p. 261- 

23. Ibid, p, 97. 

24. Ibid, p. JOS. 
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The Gray Area Behind Hill & Knowtton 

Grid's connection to Iran-Contra has never been fully 
examined. Notably, the Tower Commission, Reagan’s offi- 
cial 1986 investigation* all but ignored it. In 1983, Texas 
Senator John Tower had declined to seek reelection thinking 
he had a deal with Reagan in become Secretary of Defense. 
After Weinberger decided to stay on in the second Reagan 
leim t Tower found himself without a job. Iti 1986. his friend 
Robot Gray offered him a position on the board of directors 
of Gr ly and Co, Shortly thereafter. Tower was asked to head 
(he presidential inquiry'. Not Suprisingly, the Tower Commis- 
sion kept Gray and Co, out of the investigation, in spite of 
the facts that several key players in the scandal had worked 
for Gray and Co, „ and Gray's Madrid office was suspected of 
involvement in the secret arms shipments to Iran." 

Despite large gaps in the official inquiry, it has been 
established that Robert Owen. Oliver North’s messenger and 
bagman, worked for Gray and Co, after leaving Ihen-Senator 
Dan Quayle's staff in 1983. Owen worked primarily with 
Neil Livingstone, a mysterious figure who claims to be a 
mover and shaker in the intelligence world but who is 
described as a * l groupie." Livingstone worked with Ed Wil- 
son, Mr Panama, and as a front man for business activities 
sponsored by the CIA and Israeli intelligence.^ Gwen and 
Livingstone traveled frequently to Central America to meet 
with the Contras in 1984. An interesting footnote to Iran- 
Cevniru is that in 1986, Saudi Arabian arms broker Adnan 
Khashoggi hired Hill and Knowlton and Gray and Co lomllk 
maximum publicity out ofhis major donation to a $20.5 million 
spans center, named after him, at American University. 

Trie Fourth Branch of Government 

The pattern of influence peddling and insider abuse is 
clean The potential for real reform is less obvious. Despite 
his stated intention to restrict the influence of lobbyists and 
PR manipulation, Clinton’s reforms are viewed with cynical 
amusement by Ihose in the know. Although newly restricted 
from directly lobbying their former agencies, retiring go vern- 
metr officials can simply take jobs with PR firms, sit at their 
desks, and instruct others to say “Roruoi Howard, sent me.” 

Nor does the updated Foreign Agents Registration Act 
havt real teeth. The act — legislated in 1938 when U S, PR 
firms were discovered working as propagandists and lob- 
hyisis for Nazi Germany — is rarely enforced* While it 
requires agents of governments to register, it omits require- 


nffltt.pp.2ML 300. 

24. p 256 

2 1. "li nder ono proviitufi of Lht ] „ copies cif all new ft release, vi duo tapes, 

radio scripts, and jiiJs of a politic^ nature must tic filed wuh the Justice 
PcjUrirncnl wilhio toity-ej^it hours. ..'The law is ignored every day ofltie 
week," mvs [bate journal publisher) J*,k O'Dwyn. The last successful prow 
cuOoi by the Detriment was :n 1463.” iRouse, op. t ii , p. 22.) 



Robert Gray 


menis for agents of foreign corporations, who often serve the 
same interests. 

And if loopholes for lobbying are comfortably large, 
public relations activities remain totally unregulated and 
unscrutinized by any government agency. Given the power 
and scope of PR firms, their track records of manipulation, 
their collusion with intelligence agencies, and theirdisregard 
for the human rights records and corporate misdeeds of many 
of (heif clients, this lack of oversight endangers democracy. 
Careful regulation, stringent reporting requirements, and 
government and citizen oversight are essential first steps in 
preventing these gianl transnationals from functioning as a 
virtual fourth branch of government. * 

Happy Birthday to us! 

CovertAction (the quarterly) is 
15 years old. 

Covert action (the government abuse) 
Is unfortunately older. 
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Great Global Green wash 



Burson-Marsteller, Pax Trilateral, 
and the Brundtland Gang vs. the Environment 


Joyce Nelson 


contributions are, in 
fact, substantial or tan 
be, I believe they are 
mainly unrecognized”" 
Clearly it’s lime to 
give B-M the publicity 
it deserves. Fnr too long 
the company has mod' 
eslly avoided both me- 
dia attention and the 
public gaze, preferring 
to remain the eminence 
grise behind the cor- 
porate veil. Through 
‘"issues management” 
for clients involved in 
controversy, Burscm- 
Marstdler plays an in- 
ternational role greater 
than that of most 
governments, In fach 
as events will show, 
ft-M is orchestrating 
nothing less than our 
common future, 


“I always planned 
10 have a large world- 
wide organization that 
would serve multina- 
tionals,’' lx>asted Harold 
Burson, founder and 
t hair of Burson-Mat- 
s Idler (B-M). 1 Six years 
later, in 1991, Burson 
had largely met his 
goal. Outdistancing its 
closest competitors — 
Kill & Knowhonandthe 
British public relations 
(PR) firm S hand wick 
- -in worldwide billings, 
Burson-Marsteller had 
emerged as the larges i 
independent PR firm in 
the world, with 60 of- 
fices in 27 countries and 
a client List that Included 
iheU S. Army and some 
o 1 the most powerful 
Ir.insnationals on earth. 
Despite i his sue- 
ctss, 1 he mask r of spin 
Jms bemoaned the low 
image of his own in- 
dtslry: -i Oui business 
is still considered by 


Damage Con troll 

The term “spin doc- 
tors" hardly describes 
B-M, They’re mote 
like ‘ spin plastic sur- 
geons”--the experts 
who are called in to lix 
the botched PR jobs of 
their less -experienced 
colleagues, or to han- 
dle (he overwhelming 
PR challenges avoided by a client's in-house PR pros. They 
even make house calls, Burson-Marsteller SWAT teams travel 
the world, taking care of business. Usually, it’s intensive care. 


cons 

some as a facade, the 
pt act ice of form 
over substance," com- 
plained Burson. il Oui 
discipline is depiecul- 
ingly referred to as 
l PR + ’ a now -pejorative term I’ve never cared for. Bin our 


Guv** Mflungi impac! V*suo1i 

Corporations are organizing from International boardrooms down to the 
grassroots to Tight the growing environmental movement. Hare, a 
Georgia-Pacific guard gets ready for a counterdemonstration in California, 


Joyce Nelson is a Canadian author of four m junction hooks, including 
Sut.atu OfSfeaie : Public Relation* A The Media (TofWtfi; BelwtcnTh* Line*. 
mvy 

I, Quoted in Alyse Lynn Bool It "Who Arc Wc?," Public Retaiioru Journal. 
Iuo:19ftS,> 16, 


2. Harold Burson sfwecli, ’‘Beyond ! PR. 
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The company was a friend indeed to a series of repressive 
governments: 

* Nigeria hired B-M to pm a different spin on the rampant 
stories ot genocide during the Biafran War, 3 * 

* It promoted Romania as a good place to do business 
during the reign of Nicolac Ceausescu^ 

* \n the late- 1 970s while 35,000 Argentinians were ^dis- 
appeared” the ruling military junia hired B-M to “im- 
prove [its} international image "and boost investment. 5 * 

* The South Korean government, long perceived as “a 
junta with civilian clothes. 1 ' paid B-M to handle interna- 
tional PR for the 19K8 Seoul Olympics and paint a glitzy 
face on si cotmtiy where multinationals such as General 
Motors, Ford and AT&T typically paid workers about 
S285 a monlh for 1 2-hmir shifts, six days a week * 

* In 1991, B-M was ihc primary lobbyist for the Mexican 
government helping ram through the contested fast track 
option for the North American Free Trade Agreement, 

BiiTson-MaisteUer also rode i n like the cavalry to issue - 
manage for corporations in crisis. It handled: 

* Babcock &. Wilcox, whose nuclear reactor failedat Three 
Mile Island. 7 * * * * * 

* A H Robins' international PR woes resulting from its 
Daikon Shield IIJD, 

m Union Carbide in the w ake of the Bhopal disaster. 

Urder its lobbying wing, Black, Maria fort, Stone, and 
Kelly. B-M helped the American Society of Plastic and Re- 
constructive Surgeons' effort to prevent restrictions on sili- 
cone breast implants and the Tobacco Instilu te H s campaign to 
downplay the health hazards of smoking f; 

AH this assistance did not come cheap During the 
Reagm-Bush decade, Riuson-MarstelLer s worldwide bill- 
ings quintupled; from $40 million in 1981, to $85 million in 
1985 to $200 million in I99|, 

The 'Mew Environmentalism * 1 

Many of the 2,000 or so corporate “crises" EJ-M managed 
during Shut period were ^hostile takeover attempts" typical 
in a corporate world where businesses swallow businesses on 
a dai y basis. Other crises arose from increased public con- 
cern over environmental issues and from the effectiveness of 
movements for fundamental change. 

“With I he collapse of the 'evil empire/ depressed 
ccon imies worldwide, and widespread social malaise," 
writes; aut hoi- activist Brian lokar, +k the growlh of ecological 


3- Ywibtix"* interview tA jfh Harold Rumtu. fill ]*J8l. New York. Set alio 
Joyce St bon, Suhans QfSteaze.Fuhtk Retanin ti &. ifw Wn/w, yi 42- 

4 kelson, op. lit., p. 22. 

5. tbid, pp, 21-42 

ft William K Tabh, ''Th^ kniih Kncta Behind lire Olympic Glitz/ The 

Pro#r-yuh-e, November l l >88, p. 26; B M Client Un Jnr 1 £ )H8, O' Dwyer 

Direcroiy of 'public Krfaiiatis. Firms ( New York. 1 9BB), p 177. 

Mellon ML]\knwpi7. Michael Kav and! Robert Levering ids.. E l try* 

boity Busittelt: Art Almanac (Nl'U York Harper £ Row, I980 )l p, 3-tft. 

5 Tara Junes CiH-poraie Kilting: B-hopah Witt Htppep {London: Frii; 

Association B&0k&. ] 9*8), p. 3;. 

y O Dwyer h .v u itshirtgton Repot! , "BM5&Kw<irk & ; j l half million rjic for 
surgei-n* on inifnhiciL M^Tth 2, J992, p 1 . 



Burson-MarsteEtor founder Harold Burson 


awareness in the industrialized countries may be one of the 
last internal obstacles to the complete hegemony of transna- 
tional corporate capitalism/ 1 Ui 

Corporate response to growing ecological concern has 
included a deluge of "green" PR bilge meant to co-opt and 
neutralize opposition. By 1990, Fortune reassured its readers 
that “the new- environmentalism" would he "global, more 
cooperative than confrontational — and with business at Ihe 
center." Leading PR insiders have called environmentalism 
"Ihe life and death PR battle of Ihe 1990 k." 1 * 1 

In a glossy prospectus. B-M defined its strategy for blunt- 
ing environmental activism: 

More than ever before, corporal ions conduct their busi- 
ness amid a whirlwind of political, social and environ- 
mental issues. These issues — many now global in 
scale— originate wilh governments. Ihe media, cus- 
tomers. competitors, employees* shareholders* com- 
munities, or activists, and can strongly influence the 
ability of a corporation to achieve its business objec- 
tives. ...Successful corporal ions have learned that is- 
sues must be confronted and strategically managed. In 
the legislative arena. Before regulatory bodies, In Ihe 
media. In local communities In the marketplace And 
with internal constituencies 13 


Hi. Brian Total, "RtguJaiocy SsM.^c," V. Magazine, April 1992, p. 2U. 

I J Ousted in Jitvitf Nelson, '’Dwransl fueling EcohahiMtr." TTirs Magazine. 
September 19W. p [2 

12. Kevin MeCaidcy, “Going ‘^iwri’ htossorrs as FK (raid of Ihe ’Wte, ’ 
O Dwyer ' i PR Sen ices, J an uary 1 [ W L , p , 1 . 

3 3. B-M Brochure, Pubti-c Affairs, twinxtby B-M World wide Headquarter*, 
Now Ytiik, Circulated, L '191 -93. 
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Perhaps ihe mosi important sign of the power and reach of 
new corporate strategy toward environmentalism was a 1991 
press release issued by Burson-Maisteller for the Business 
Council For Sustainable Development (BCSD) t a client nor 
lifted in the company's published roster of clients, Released 
more than a year before The U.N, Barth Summit in Rio, il 
announced that business interesis would be w r e|l represented 
from ihe beginning in that high profile conference, 



Irr 5 2* t Crrf rr p*C|. V'htfa 


Unions, environmentalists, and human rights organizations 
demonstrate during the Rio Summit when over 11Q heads 
of state went to Rio. June lo r 1992; 


Acooidtnglo Burson-Maf Muller press release for ihe BCSD; 

In a major new i nil iutive on the future development und 
use of the world's natural resources* over 40 top world 
business leaders have joined forces in the form of an 
international organization to propose new policies and 
actions on the sustainable development of the Fatih's 
environment. 

The Bus i ness Cou ivc i I fo i Su si ui n abl e Develop m e nt h as 
been formed by Stephan Schmidheiny, a leading Swiss 
industrialist and key adviser to Maurice Sirong, 
secretary general of the United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development (UNCED), The UNCED 
organization is sponsoring EGO ‘92 Jsic), an interna- 
tional conference scheduled to lake place in Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Schmidtieiny was appointed principal advisor for busi- 
ness and industry lo Strong to ensure that the world's 
business community’ participates in policy planning 
prior to the start of f the Earth Summit} t when govern- 
ments will lx; urged to approve a wide range of poien- 
tially fur-reaching actions. (Emphasis added.} 14 

Taking Care of Business 

It is not clear jus! w ho "appointed" Stephan Schmidheiny 
■‘principal adviser" lo Maurice Slrong al UVCHD, though there 
is a kind of logic in having a muUibil Bonaire advise a multi- 
millionaire, ^ Schmidheiny traces his environmental credem 
rials to 1 969 in Brazil; "h was my first workshop experience. 
.,.1 saw the damage done by poverty to ihe environment. .how 
poor people had no choice but to damage their environ- 
ment,"^ Conveniently overlooking the role of corporate 
polluters in his analysis, Schmidheiny believes that global 
economic growl h js essential for sustainable development 
and‘*growth in poor countries js essential tor ihe continuing 
prosperity of the rich nations. The nch must invest in and 
trade with (he poor and remove barriers lo such trade. And 
ihe poor countries mu si open markers and reform institutions 
lo promote irade and investment." 1 

It is a co n c t sc ”e it v i ronm e nt al " p hi loso p h y 1 hat any top world 
business leader might embrace and in fact, quite a few' BCSD 
members found Schmidheiny 's new e m ii orientalism useful: 

* Asea Brown Bovtri plans to build nuclear pow er plants in 
South Korea. lK 

* Mitsubishi and Ojj Paper are involved in controversial 
Canadian and Fliird World lumber and pulp industries 39 

* Du PonCs subsidiary Conoco u arts to drill for oil in and 

Tfi 

around Vusuni National Park in Ecuador. ' 

* Browning- Ferris Industries, the w diie-hundlers, wants to 
expand its controversial lOb-landfill U S. operation 21 

* Royal Dutch Shell is current!) exploring for oil and gas 
in 50 countries.^ 


14. B-M Rrkr^c, ‘Top World U-jJrr-. Sifipon Major New 

Truliailrut: On Emimnim'iil .ind Dcvelopm™:" PR Fchniuy 19, 1993. 

15 Tlv Schmid tkiny Eurnily empire is worUs j\ lejii tZ 3 bilhuti, wuh ihe 
litre Schmidheiny brothers (Thorns a!rd5;e^:i :n rtzcrland, Alexander m 
California) diversified jn a range of corpora;* holding high-icch investing 
(Unotcc), cons tnicl inn supplies (Nueva). v-d/xh mjiuifjmure (26% of SMH), 
electronics (6% nf ADD Ase-i Brown Eleven ;l pjcbutinii and re.il estate fAnovay 
cemeni (Holder-hank Fln-mdereGlarus Dd .. and CiIii^miawin.L»(Cuvaisrtii). 
(‘The Billionaires, " For taw, September 199 S . p ) Sic p Jun himself is online 

haani of director, flt more thjn a dozen m t compa-mci. irLclu^ling;: ABB 
Aiea Brown Bovcn (a B-M client in 1 991 1 Landis *, Gyr, Lcica. Ncsik,5MH, 
and the Union FL+nk rtf Switzerland. {fbid Press Rekast for BCSD.) 

16 . QuoieJ in Gahcu Vrornen. "Reciuspee Billionaire Urge* Firms To Save 

linvirenraeni," (Victoria, B C >. May V JWL.p D15. 

17. Qvlcd in Lkryd TimhrrlaLe. "Men The InJuMfialiiii Who Mean 
Business, How Far t> The Economic System SLackcd Agamsi The Eoviron- 
memT The Guardian (Urn don), July 12, 1993. p 29 

Ifr Nicholas fbrM, “("nine 11 's Market Melldown/ Ciifuuthm Business, Oc- 
tober 1991, p.tiCL 

19. l ' Logical Move Into Lumber Martel , M The Province (Vancouver), July 
2&, 15HJ1, p 35. 

20. Mi*rt Cooper, “'Oil Slick " Mother Jones, N 0 v t mbc r.lV-i.cTn her 1991, j) 25. 

21 Judy Chriairup .niJ R^beo SdHtlTer, “ Nrtt In Anyont'i Backyard/ 
Greenpeace, January. February 1990, p. 16. 

22 Chmlophef Know item, ‘Shell Gels Rich By Beating Rut, ’ Fortune, 
August 26. E Wi. p. H2 
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Maurice Strong 


* Chevron* 3M, Ctba-Gdgy* Nissan, Nippon. D ow, Aenkel, 
elc, 5 would likely all benefit from "open markets/ 

No other special interest group was similarly favored by 
Strong or UNCED before or during the 1992 Earth Summit. 
Tin nongovernmental organizations (NGO) were en- 
couraged to submit advance proposals io UNCEB, While 
giving the illusion of access, that option was not in the same 
league as having a ‘’principal adviser" to Strung and par- 
ticipating in ‘'policy planning" for more than a year prior 1o 
the Rio event, 

% 1991, environmentalists such as Larry Lohmann, 
edi’or of TVic Ecobgisi, were accusing business and govern- 
ment leaders of 

courting and manipulating NGOs, particularly tame 
NGO umbrella groups, groups with establishment links, 
and groups with jet-set ambitions, in the hope of being 
able to use (heir names to say that UNCED initiatives 
have the hacking of environmental ids; youth, trade 
unions, women's groups, Ihe socially concerned and 
‘all the nations and peoples of the world." These 
maneuvres cannot conceal the fact that the grassroots 
"participahon' in UNCED..~b a fraud. ^ 


IX Lurry Lehmann. "WIkisk Common Fulura?," The Earing! \t r May/JuiK 
199), p R4. 


Given Ihe role of Schtmdheitiy's BCSD in planning Ihe 
Earth Summit, government leaders attending the June 1992 
meeting may themselves have been little more than window- 
dressing. While the top w orld business leaders had moic than 
a year to help plan UNCED Stimmii policy, the world's elected 
leaders (like the NGOs) were given 12 days to “enrich and 
enhance ihe deliberations of the Conference” and then after- 
wards “disseminate its results/ 1 

With the able assistance of public relations giant Burson- 
Marsiellcr, a very elite group ol business people (including 
B-M itself) was seemingly able to plan the agenda for the 
Earth Summit with liltle interference from NGOs or govern- 
ment leaders. 

The Brundtland Gang 

The privileged relationship between Schmidheiny s 
BCSD and INCED's Maurice Sftnng raises important ques- 
tions about an earlier LLN, body, the Brundlland Commis- 
sion. Given ihe emergence of Strong as, in the words of the 
Mew York Times, “the guardian of the planet/" such question- 
ing may Ik- crucial/ 4 The Brundlland Commission represents 
an early attempt to undercut Ihe growing environmental 
movement and points to a deep and intertwined network. 


24. Quu led in Annt; Me limy. '‘Guard Lift of (frt PlttnelV" Caigary Htraftl. 
June 9 . 1991 , p. AlO. 
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Established by Ihe U.N, General Assembly in 1983, the 
World Commission on Environment and Development, 
chaired by Norway's Prime Minister Gro Harlem Brundtiand, 
was asked to formula! e “a global agenda for change.” Within 
a year of (he Commission's 1987 report. Our Common Fa- 
lure , 25 ihe political leaders of virtually all industrialized 
countries had become born-again environmentalists, rallying 
around the oxymoronic Brundtiand slogan; " sustainable 
development,” 

Despite its green veneer, the 

Bmadt land report endorsed increased use __ — 

of agrochemicals in the Third World, 
tacitly approved nuclear reactors in orbit, 
and asserted that multinational corpora- 
tions need to “play a larger role in 
development” and "have a special respon- 
sibitily to smooth the path of indus- 


trial Li/ation in Ihe nations in which they 
operate, 1 But perhaps the most reveal- 
ing aspect of Our Common Future is the 
highly pertinent gaps within the 
participants" biographical entries. They 
fail Id mention that at least four of the 
Bn ndtland Gang are members of one of 
the most powerful and private organiza- 
tions in ihe world. 

The entry for Brundtiand Comm is- 
sioner Maurice Strong barely hints at 

his entrepreneurial side, Strong made his 

millions in oil and gas, minerals, pulp and 
paper, and other resource-development 
ink rests in Canada and elsewhere. Even more significant 
is the omission of Strong's connection (u the Trilateral Com- 
mission, which he joined in 1976."* 

The Old Biz Network 

l oundcd in 1973 by David Rockefeller and Zbigniew 
Brz^zinski, the Trilateral Commission is the most powerful 
and elite organization for w orld- planning, Its 300-plus mem- 
ber? (primarily presidents and CEOs of global corporations, 
bankers, politicians, and a few academics) are drawn ex- 
cluiively from North America (the U S. and Canada), 
Eur 'pc. and Japan They collectively constitute a kind of 
Firs'. World United Nations for Global Business. 


Despite its green veneer f 
the Brundtiand report 
endorsed increased use 
of agrochemicals in the 
Third World , tacitly 
approved nuclear 
reactors in orbit, 
and asserted that 
multinational 
corporations need to 
H play a larger role in 
development” 


As Holly Slclar noted in 1980: 

Tiilnieriilism, a form of'coLLtciivc management' under 
U-S, tutelage, is ihe necessary response if corporate 
capitalism is to endure and prosper, Trilateral ism is 
the creed of an international ruling class whose locus of 
power is the global corporation, The Commission's 
overriding concern is that trilateral nations "remain ihe 
vital center’ of management, finance and technology 
(cc.. power and control) foi the world 

economy — a world economy which 

(in Brzczinskt s words) would 
"embrace" and ‘co-opt" the Third 
World and gradually reintegrate the 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and 
China (known as the 'dropouts' in 


Trilateral lingo). 


30 


2 i. The World Commit inn cm Environ nwnl and: Develop menu Our Com- 

mon ■rffp^f*(Oxford. / N‘trw York: OjiFrnd Uoivenuiy Press, Pwf7), 

2 h. IbuL p 42. 

2 Maurice Sunng, CaiRjdi- President, Amt mean Water Develop mem. Ine. 

form, r Under- Se^eiaiy GeJicrj] and Special Adviser to ihe Secretary General 

of iti ■ Uni toil Executive Director li| the Unitod Nuuon* OH'sce for 

EnwruMicy Operations in AJ rlca L9R5-8r>; Chair uf [he Board, Peira-Qinadn 

1976 7K; Executive Dircetor, United Natiuns Envirfinmenc Programme J f J73- 

75; S crciaiy General. United Nations. Conference on the Human Environment 

1970 12. (Jfctt.p.3fo.) 

2.4, McOray, op. at. 

2 IJ . Holly SkLar and Re^, Everdeil, " Wt>p\ Who On THe Tntalcral CommiM- 

jsior,,' in 3 tolly Sklar, Trrlaieralrsm: 7>ie Trilateral CiHtimfwrofr andEiitr 
Plant intfFar World Management (3o&lan: Souih End Rjtsv UlSO), p. 110. 


Interestingly, the 1 991 Trilateral Com- 
mission membership list does not include 
Sluing (or Bill Clinton}, among ""Former 
Members in Public Service/* although 
George Bush. Brem Scowcrofl (Bush’s 
National Security Adviser), and Carla 
Hills (Bush's U 5 Trade Representative) 
ate included. So, too, is another former 
member now serving in the U.N.: Sadako 
Ogata, High Commissioner tor Refu- 
gets 2 * * * * * * * * 11 * * Perhaps Strong s Unced role at the 
time was deemed too sensitive lo risk such 
a mention. 

Besides Maurice Strong, ihere were three other Trilateral 
Commission members (or former members) involved in the 
UK Brundtiand Commission: Saburo Gkka, a Japanese 
politician and Trilateral author; Umberto Colombo, President 
of Italy's National Committee for Nuclear Energy; and 
Kekhi Gshima, a member of ihe Advisory Committee for 
Japan's Atomic Energy Commission,’ 1 "' 

More recently, and probably more importantly. Riundi- 
land Commissioner Jim MacNeill. (he principal author of 
Our Common , Future, led a 1988 Trilateral Commission Task 
Force on environment and development and was the principal 
author of its report to the 19*90 meeting of Trilateral mem- 
bers. 11 This report was published as *"a Trilateral Commis- 
sion book," with a foreword by David Rockefeller and an 
introduction by Strong. There, Strong slates that as of 1991, 
MacNeill was "now advising me on (he road to Rio,"' 14 
Thus, two elite corporate pipelines flowed imo UNCED 
before the 1992 Earth Summit: Schmidheinys bcsd and the 


30 IbuL p a 

31- 27 tf Trilateral Commit ion Membership. October 6. 1002, New York. 
32. OtpCemnmFuM**. pp 354, Vit Vi) ail Skl«,nJ EwxkU. pp 115. 12S. 1?J. 
13 . Jim MacNeill (princsfuji] juihur). Pidcf WiEi^nuos, and 1 ;u/r> Yaku- 
shiji, Beyond Interdependence; The Meshing > >f the World's Economy and 
die Earth' x Ecology (New Yorl; /Ox ton!: Oxford Ujiivurvity Pri;**, lWlkp. xtii, 
34. Mh u r i ll’ Si Ring, " I rtUtniuc Non." in ibid, p xni. 
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CORPORATE MANIFESTO 


Ecological Imperialism: 
Staking Claim to the Earth 

‘Economic activity today is concentrated in 
the world's urbanVindustrial regions. Few if any 
of these regions are ecologically self-contained. 
They breathe, drink, feed and work on the eco- 
logical capital of their 'hinterland, 1 which a^so 
receives their accumulated wastes, At one time, 
the ecological hinterland of a community was 
confined to the areas immediately surrounding 
it, and that may still be true of some rural com- 
munities in developing countries. 

Today, however, the major urban/developing 
centers of the world are locked Unto complex 
internafiona networks for trade in goods and 
services of all kinds, including primary and pro- 
cessed energy, food materials and other resour- 
ces. The major cities of the economically 
powerful Western nations constitute the nod os 
of these networks, enabling these nations to 
draw upon the ecological capital of all other 
nations to provide food "for their populations, 
energy and material for their economies, and 
even land. air, and water to assimilate their 
waste by-products. 

This ecological capital, which may be found 
thousands of mites from the regions in which it 
may be used, form, the 'shadow ecology' of an 
economy. The oceans, the atmosphere (climate), 
and the other 'commons' aiso form part of this 
shadow ecology, In essence the ecological shad- 
ow of a country is the environmental resources 
tt draws from other countries and the global 
commons If a nation wilhoul much geographi- 
cal resilience had to do Without its shadow ecol- 
ogy, even for a short period, its people and 
economy would suffocate. ...Western nations 
heavily engaged in global sourcing should be 
aware of their shadow ecologies and the need 
to pursue policies that will sustain them." 

•BruinJlIarid Commi^iOntf Jim MacNeiH, op. cit. r juju. 
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”ri lateral Commission (via MacNeil!), In comparison lo the 
highly elite, First World membership of the Trilateral Com- 
mission* BCSD was supposed lo look "*!tii ly global," “fl]t is 
important " said Schmidhemy in Burson-Marsleller's first 
press release for the Council in 1991 , “that! he BCSD be a truly 
global task force of world business leaders. Of the council's 
ultimate membership of about 50, one-third will be drawn 
fTom developing countries.”^ The difference was more ap- 
parent than real given the significant, overlap in Tj iluteral and 
RCSD memberships including executives from Dow, DuPont* 
Royal Dutch Shell, Browning' Ferris Industries* Mitsubishi, 
Nippon Steel, Nissan Motor, and 3M^ (> 

Thus, the UNCED roadshow was a complex network oT 
behind-the-scenes alliances, under mini tigs, and co-optations. 
C ovemment leaders and NGOs were encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the Rto Earth Summit, but— given the greater 
advisory role of the bcsd anti the Trilateral Commission— 
their “input" was largely irrelevant, Business leaders from 
developing countries were encouraged to provide "input" 
into Schmidheiny\s BCSD, but — given the greater rote of the 
Trilateral Commission in the BCSD and with Maurice Strong 
himself — were largely extraneous. 

As a major player in the network, B-M has its own agenda 
as a transnational and its own substantia! links to the Tri- 
lateral Commission. Not only are 18 of its 1991 clients 
Ti laterally -connected* but B-M's Canadian chair (and 

former ambassador lo the U.S) Allan E. Gntlicb has been a 
Trilateral Commission member since 19B9. As of 1992* he 
became North American chaii of the Trilateral Commission. 


35. B-M Press RcIl.^c. vp. crt. 

36. Sklar ;ind Event til. up, cit., pp. TO- 13®. 

37. S w/biiit pp- TO- 130, aswcll as the 1'TOZTtiJ.HrrrtlMLtnhcfshipJJii for 

i | ■ : L-uintai iun uf 1 TO i B clients: ATJtT, Briiia h Ofut, Ciilerpi I tar, Coea-Gnla, 

Dt *. Du Punt, Font, GE, HoetfclJBM, Johnson A Johnson, Prock-r&GamMr, 
Quaker Oj'-’l i.C. Jnhix>tin e Shell Oil {threu^h. ihe B.C. Forces AlUantc) 
W ryerhaemsc r t &r<KC*n Natjrnla, ind Mitsubishi 


Managing the Hinterlands 

The involvement of the Trilateral Commission has tre- 
mendous environmental implications* especially in light of 
its influence in LNCF.D. As Holly Sklar recently observed: 

Trilateral ism was mistakenly dismissed as dead in the 
1980s by those who treated it as omnipotent or unjm* 
pnriarci, rather than an influential* I elision-ridden trans- 
national elite process of collective ‘management of 
contradictions.* In fits and starts. Trilateral ism has ad- 
vanced far down ihe paths bid out in the 1970$, .,.The 
hegemonic order for Ihe foreseeable future will likely 
be a two-headed one: Pax Americana militarily, Pax 
Trilateral economically.^ 

Former Rrunddand Commissioner Jim Mac Neil is report 
for the Trilateral Commission sets out an agenda foi "Pax 
Trilateral," MacNeil! contributed a new, pseudo -environmental 
rationale aimed at perpe mating the economic advantage of 
the industrialized North and Legitimating (he inequitable 


The Earth Summit would act as a 
Trojan Horse in which business 
interests insinuated themselves inside 
the environmental movement . 


relationships and exploitative practices which mark the glo- 
bal economy. [See previous page.} Powerful nations, Mac- 
Neill maintains, no matter how geographically remote* have 
a right to control the “ecological capital” of a community, 
region or nalion it deems part of us shadow ecology/' 
Indeed, according to MacNe ill's analysis, any 
attempt at local control or regulation in these 
satellite areas could be considered an "environ- 
mental" threat. The cynical elegance of this 
argument did not escape David Rockefeller, 
who emphasized it in his foreword to the 
book, 39 



In the event that some lesser nation contested 
relegation to the shadows, the Trilateral tusk 
forte report proposed creating "a super agency 
with world-scale responsibilities" to achieve 
“international cooperation" on environmental 
issues 41 ' 1 By October I991 r the U N Environ- 
ment Program (UNEP) had released a report 


.Holly SLLi , ' Rrdvt Sc* World Order ' Cy ni tua Pdcrs (cd J* 
Souji End Prrss, 1992), pp. 24, 2W 
3 l >. David Rutland ter, ‘'Foreword." an Mac Still, Win- 
senuus and Yakvlfliji, op. ca , p vi 
41). ibid,. p no. 
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Demonstrators In Mendocino, California, protest Louisiana-Pacific's logging of primary 
forests. They held up trucks until police arrested 44 people and cleared the road. 
Widespread public outrage at corporate destruction of the environment fed business 
leaders to form and fund their own “grass roots" movements, Including Wise Use. 


calling for a similar "intetuation- 
a watchdog organization. ' 41 

Meanwhile, the Earth Sum- 
mit would act as a Trojan Horse 
in which business interests in- 
sinuated themselves inside the 
environmental movement. “The 
Earth Summit must succeed. 

There is no plausible alterna- 
tive," Maurice Strong wiote in 
hrs introduction for MacNeilTs 
1991 Trilateral book 42 

Given the Trilateral! call for 
an environmental “superagen- 
cv" and the UNEP suggestion 
for an “international watch- 
dog,” the post-summit after- 
math has included a significant 
twist. Private sector global 
business Is now funding the 
World Earth Council, headed 
by Maurke Strong, to “mediate 
in international conflicts on en- 
v ronmental issues," 43 

Some government leaders. 

N GGs. arid communities do not 
agree that “cmi common fu- 
ture” should be decided by an elite group of exclusively First 
World corporations guided by North American Trilateral 
Chair David Rockefeller, and born -again environmentalists 
such as Brundiland and Strong. Nor do they subscribe to the 
benign spin which Burson-Marstelkr has pul on business 
concerns. "Any alliance which tells us that we must seek 
consensus, that no opposition is to he brooked to Limndtland 
as Our Common Leader, or that there is a perfect potential 
community of interest between, say, a U N, bureaucrat and a 
Sri Lankan subsistence fisherman, is one that deserves 
suspicion at the outset/ 44 Obviously, such suspicion has 
proved warranted, given the involvement ot Schmidhuiny's 
BCSD and the Trilateral Commission behind the scenes at 
U^cED, The repercussions have already been unfolding in 
com muni tics w hose econom Ees are based on resource extiac- 
ti *n. Across the continent, the wise use movement has gained 
influence while the most powerful players remain hidden 
behind the scenes. 

Share the Damage 

David Rockefeller's brother. Laura nee, can be considered 
an originator nf the “wise use movement" which has so 
dfcciivdy pitted workers against environmentalists. That 
movement dates buck to Rockefeller s role on I he Quidoor 


4 6 (tauten, October 21. 1991. 

41 Sifting. op. ck, p. xi- 

43. IvsinriLt Mena, H World Council T* He Cfled In Ries*,‘ ' ] ciiirrPivsj. Soviet 

Jtw2uim 

44 Lohmann, op cic p. 84. 


Recreation Resource* and Review Commission in the laic 
1950s and early I960* — a presidential commission which 
created and adopted the “policy of ‘multiple use r encourag- 
ing mining, lumbering, grazing, and other industrial activi- 
ties” on government lands. 45 

La urn nee Rockefeller championed the multiple-use move- 
ment throughout the early 196(ls and gathered business lead- 
ers into an effective multiple-use lobby. Through his high- 
level contacts in publics and business, Rockefeller affected 
the outcome of a number of environmental controversies 
during the 1960s and early 1970s, including Consolidated 
Edison T s “multiple use” of the Hudson River Valley, the size 
and location of California's Redw-ood National Park, and the 
ousel of rapid resource extraction in Hawaii. 46 

As the popular environmental movement grew, so too did 
the sophistication of corporate response. The multiple-use 
movement became the “wise -use agenda' 3 in the U.S. and the 
“share movement'' in Canada. Under Ron Arnold, the Cen- 
ter fot the Defense of Free Enterprise helped consolidate 
within the wise use movement, a number of Trilalerally- 
connected global corporations including Exxon. Du Font, 
MacMillan Bloedd, and (through the contributions of the 

(continued on p, 57) 
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PR Giant Burson-Marsteller Thinks Global, Acts Local 

Poisoning the Grassroots 

John Dillon 



The young woman taking 
nolt s during a Washington, 

D C meeting of safe food 
activists I tied to he un- 
oM'Usivc. She glanced 
wearily at a paperback novel 
during the day-long .session 
and avoided lengthy conver- 
sations with the other par- 
ticipants, These organizers 
front around ihe country 
wen sharing strategies on 
how lo fight companies 
planning to market a con- 
troversial hormone eitgi- 
nec’td Lo increase milk 
production m dairy cows. 

Bat the woman, who gave 
her lame as Diane Moser, 
was >robahly not as bored as 
she ■itemed. Although she 
said she was a member of a 
Maryland consumer organi- 
zaiio i,the group she cited does 
not ixisL Moser’s real em- 
ployer that fall day in 1991 
was Burson-Marsteller, an 
international public rela- 
tions firm that represents 
two bovine growth hormone 
developers, Eli Lilly and 
Monsanto, 1 

A subsidiary of the giant Young and Rubicam advertising 
company, Burson- Mats teller is a favorite fix it firm for mill- 
finaii >nals with disastrous image problems, R-M has worked 
for fi ms such as Exxon (Ihe Valdez oil spill), Perrier (con- 
taminated water), A.H. Robins (the Daikon Shield), and 
Union Carbide (the Bhopal disaster). 


Up against a major Burson-Marsteller public relations 
campaign, Vermont farmers and consumers demonstrate 
against giving growth hormones (BGH) to dairy cows. 


Like its dose competitor 
Hill and Knowlton, B-M 
noils the lucrative and often 
overlapping waters of pub- 
lic relations, lobbying, and 
political fundraising. Its 
Washington offices are 
packed with veterans of 
Capitol Hill who have 
walked through the revolv- 
ing doer to take jobs influ- 
encing former colleagues. 

In 19^1, Burson- 

M arete He; bough! the well- 
connected lobby i,ng firm of 
R!ack. Msnifoit. Sterne and 
Kelly, an aequisiiton thni 
made the parent firm even 
more of a powerhouse in 
Washington,’ The former 
home of Republican atlack 
strategic Lee Atwater Black, 
Manafort has maintained 
e'ese ties to powerful Repub- 
licans Firm par I net Charles 
Black for example, oversaw 
i he u ming of the GOP party 
perform last summer, while 
Paul Miinjfort directed po- 
etical operations in both of 
Ronald Reagan's preside fi- 
lial campaigns. The firm has 
bipartisan appeal as well: partner Peter Kelly is the former 
finance chair of the Democratic National Committee/ 

Yet much of fi-M's work lakes place outside the halls of 
Congress Gn issues ranging from food safety, to the cutting 
of wesicm old growth forests 10 Hy dm Quebec’s destruction 
of native lands in northeasiern CanadEi, B-M fires its big guns 
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at local battles, The bovine growth hormone (BGII) con- 
troversy was a perfect rnaich for Burson-Marsteller’s brand 
of crisis management. Injected into dairy cattle, the hormone 
has ncr eased milk production per cow up to 25 percent. But 
many dairy farmers oppose government approval of the drug, 
arguing that its widespread use will both under mine milk’s 
wholesome image and depress already low prices by boosting 
mill surpluses. 

Consumer groups also are fighting BOH approval on the 
grounds that the Food and Drug Administration review has 
failed to answ r er questions about its safety for animals or 
humans. Consumer activists also note that cows treated with 
BGH often develop udder infections and thus likely will be 
treated frequently with antibiotics, which could result in 
more antibiotic residue in milk. 

1 he issues are complex but what’s at stake for the drug’s 
developers is simple. First year international sales of BGH 
are predicted to top $ 1 tlO million and may reach a half billion 
doihrs. Consumer response could make or break that niar- 


Consumer response could make or 
break BGH sales as high as a half 
billion dollars for the first year alone. 


ket. 1 ' So when the “Pure Milk Campaign," an ad hoc group 
of safe- food advocates, met in Washington in October 1391 
to pmn strategy — 'including a possible boycott of milk from 
BGH -treated cows — the industry had reason to be worried. 
Just how worried became apparent a month later in Vermont. 

University Accused of Cooking Lab Tests 

F ovine growth hormone has been tested on dairy cows at 
slate universities around the country. In Vermont, the re- 
search was sponsored by Monsanto Corporation on cows 
raised at the University of Vermonl’s (UVM) faim. But in 
November 199], Rural Vermont, a farm advocacy group, 
issued a report based on information obtained from a UVM 
dairv scientist; the data from the whistleblower showed an 
unusually high rate of deformed calves born to BG Untreated 
cows. University officials reacled with outrage, at templing 
to d scrcdil 1 he wTistleblow r er and labeling the report a mis- 
leading compilation of incomplete dal a. The school, how- 
ever. refused to release the full set of herd heallh results. 

I niversily spokesperson Nicola Mario insisted in an in- 
ter vew that the Rural Vermont report was merely the first 
wave of a national anti- BGH campaign organized out of the 
Washington offices of Jeremy Rifkin, head of the Foundation 
for Economic Trends, a group thal has been critical of the 
biotechnology industry. 


6 Dillon, op. ck 

1 ’’Health Ert'ecia of Bovine Growth Hormone (BGH) on ihc Test I lent al 
thu University of Vermont,/’ Rural V-trMnnt, Ntsvembcr 18, 1 00 j . 


B-M Moles infiltrate Meeting 

How did the university and Monsanto know of the sup- 
posedly well -coordinated campaign? “Monsanto had a mole 
in Rifkin’s meeting,” Marco confided to a reporter.^ A link 
research proved the truth behind. Marco’s casual boast. 

The meeting participants who gathered to plan the “Pure 
Milk Campaign 1 ' were all bona fide activists — all except 
Diane Moser, the worn an who sai d she was an intern worki ng 
for the Maryland Citizens Consumer Council. When asked 
who at the meeting might have been a mole* a few par- 
ticipants immediately recalled the young blonde who read a 
book and shunned small talk. “She said she represcnicd 
housewives concerned about BGH + " recalled Andrew Chris- 
tiansen, a Vermont state representative w r ho attended the 
Washington meeting. “J had suspicions immediately* Fve 
never seen anybody with a paperback coming lo a meeting 
like that. It’s usually pretty serious aclivists." 

National consumer organizations did not recognize the 
“Maryland Citizens Consumer Council.” No listing for it 
could be found in Annapolis, Baltimore, or in a statewide 
directory, but a call to the number Moser wrote on the sign-up 
sheet yielded her work number — which rang at the downtown 
Washington offices of Burson-Marstelkr w r here she still 
WOTks . 3 

The PR firm represents Eli Lilly on the BGH issue as well 
as Nuirasweet, a Monsanto subsidiary. Rut Timothy Bros- 
nahan, general manager for the firm's Washington office 
strongly denied any spying, although he confirmed that Mo- 
ser worked for the company. "1 know Diane | Moser J bul T 
have no idea what she does in her spare lime," he said. 

Asked if the firm makes a practice of infiltrating its op- 
posh km, Bmsnahan said: “Not generally, no.’ l]1 Rurson- 
Marsteller or Moser may be Linked to an earlier 
information-gathering attempt, according to Tim Alwater, 
co-direclor of Rural Vermont, and John Stauher, a national 
organizer for the Foundation on Economic Trends. Bolh 
recalled that someone who gave her mime as Lisa Ellis 
phoned (heir orgtiniza lions in 1990 for information on BGH. 
The woman left the same Arnold, Mary hind address Moser 
wrote on the sign-up sheet at the October 1 991 meeting.^ 

Impersonating Nightline 

The mole at the D.C. meeting was apparently a continua- 
tion oflhe BGH boosters ’subterfuge. In November 1990, just 
weeks before the Consumers Union, publishers of Consumer 
Reports magazine, released a highly critical assessment of 
the Department of Agriculture's BGH review, a woman 
claiming to be a scheduler for ARC’S NightUne corilacied 
report author Michael J la risen and requested a preview of his 
findi rigs. 
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Kirii Condy'ofr'lrwpace v.u^s 


Great Wbale River used by Cree would be flooded out by Hydro Quebec project 
promoted by massive Burson-Marsteller PH campaign. 


”he woman said Nightftrte was considering a show on the 
BGH comroversy and was interested in his research. 1"he 
woman also asked Hansen to fax her his curriculum vitu. ] " 

Hansen phoned a friend who works for ABC to follow up 
oniheMgAr/fnecall- His friend, David Scslman, who worked 
in the tape library at ABC News, discovered (hat no one on 
the VightHne staff had contacted Hansen. 

Intrigued, Sostman tracked the mystery caller. He traced 
the 'ax number to Hurson-MursteElerY; office building 
"The bottom line was they said they were calling from 
ARC but the fax number they gave came from Burs on* 
Mai st elite's office/' he said, 14 

Rural Vermont activist Siauber believes ihere is an ob- 
vious pattern m the espionage episodes. 11 When you're in the 
business of selling intelligence and developing strategies 
based on intelligence, you're going to operate like an intel- 
ligence gathering organization to slay abreast," he said. l * 
S’aubL-r has unearthed other pru-BGH espionage hy using 
I he Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) to obtain records 
frorr ihc National Dairy Board, a far me refunded, quasi - 
govt mine tiled agency. The records show that the Dairy Board 
staged a $ I million-a-year public relations campaign lo sup* 
port BGH* an effort it has carried out lit concert with the 
drug s manufacturers. Farmers around the country arc now 
trying to force a referendum to abolish the National Dairy 
Hoard. Many believe the Hoard has used their money — the 
organization is funded by deductions from milk sales— to 
work against their best interests. 


More Undercover ,+ Housewives" 

The Dairy Board FOIA file revealed that 
a public relations firm working for ihe board 
hired women to pose as "housewives' 9 and 
attend a RGH forum sponsored by New 
York farmers in 1990. At the conference, 
they preserved “scientific" evidence of the 
human safety of BOH. 1 

The PR firm handling that effort was 
Direct Impact Company, whose president 
John Brady is described in the Dairy Board 
documents as having worked in the 1988 
Republican presidential campaign, as well 
as in the campaigns of altruist half the Sen- 
ate Republicans "* 

Direct Impact was a subcontractor for 
Henry J. Kaufman and Associates, a firm 
that signed a Si . 1 million contract in May 
1990 with the Dalr\ Board to work on RGH 
and other milk safety issues, Stauher said. 
The National Dairy Board has an addi- 
tional PR firm these days, according to Stair- 
tier’s latest browse through its FOIA files. 
The promotional o* gap i nation has signed a coniract for up to 
$250,000 with Des Moines, Iow a-bii*ed Crcswell. Munsell, 
Fuliz, and ZirbeL CMF&2 is a Young and Rubicaru sub- 
sidiary, just like Burson- Mat sidle; 

The fact that the corporate parent of both firms represents 
Monsanto — a huge investor in RGH research — makes 


“When you f re in the business of 
selling intelligence and developing 
strategies based on intelligence , 
you Ve going to operate like an 
intelligence gathering organization, ** 


Stauber even more wary, "The day-to-day work is done out 
of Buison-Marstdkr and CFM&Z. Hut Fm sure there’s over- 
all coordination w jth Young and Ruhicam/* he said. 

Quebec Power 

Like i he RGH issue, ihe furor over the sale of electricity 
from massive hydro- electric dams in the Canadian province 
of Quebec is a high-stakes debate played out in town halls, 
university campuses, and stale legislatures. 

Community environmentalists and students have seized 
the issue, pointing out that proposed and already existing 
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Hydro Quebec dams would flood over 4,tXX) square miles, 
release large quantities of mercury info the environment, and 
dislocate the native Crce people. Recently, in response to 
pressure, Dartmouth College divested its portfolio of bonds 
issued by Hydro Quebec. Public pressure also likely con- 
tributed to New York Gov. Mario Cunmo's March 1992 
decision to carted a contract between the New York Slate 
Power Authority and Hydro Quebec. Consumers and en- 
vironmentalists in Vermont have also pressed municipally- 
owned utilities to cancel Hydro Quebec contracts To turn the 
tide of public opinion, Hydro Quebec hired Burson- 
Marstelkr, as well as local lobbyists in New York and Mont- 
pelier, the Vermont state capital. 

The PR giant and the private utilities (hat have bought 
power from Hydro Quebec have formed a rapid response 
team lo fire back at any anti-HQ publicity, A memo dis- 
tributed last year 
lo the Hydro Que- 
bec team, for ex- 
ample, outlined a 
day-by-day stra- 
tegy to respond to 
a jY c v York Times 
Magazine story 
critical of hydro- 
power develop- 
ment in northern 
Quebec. The stra- 
tegy included or- 
ganising a letter- 
writing campaign 
to the Times, as 
well as distribut- 
ing 9 “fact sheet'’ 
to debunk ihe 


Failure to Disclose 

All this work takes money. But since Burson-Marsteller is 
avoiding a federal law requiring foreign governments lo 
disclose how much they spend to influence U.S, public opin- 
ion, little of that money can be traced. 

The Foreign Agents Registration Act, originally passed in 
1938 r lays out reporting requirements for foreign lobbyists 
and spin doctors. Foreign representatives must list how much 
they were paid and whom they contacted, 

Sherman and KimhelE, the Montpelier, Vermont fum that 
works for Hydro Quebec, has registered under the act. “We’re 
clearly attempting to influence ihe media and influence the 
government,” said Robert Sherman, a firm partner, Registra- 
tion “seemed like the intent of ihe law.” 22 The Cree people, 
whose territory would be flooded by the proposed $12,6 
billion Great Whale projeci, have hired a Middlcbury, Ver- 



Kirk Cwidyisi^rrteaflt Viiuila 


Hydro Quebec, under B-M's tutelage, organizes Junkets for journalists and public officials to go on HQ 
official fours. Hare tourists look at area of the James Bay Project designed to prevent overflow. 


B -M also has 
helped organize a 

pro-Hydro Quebec group with a cozy name and catchy 
acronym: the Coalition for Clean and Renewable Energy 
(CCARE). The coalition's president is Harvey Schultz, who 
ran New York City’s Department of Environmental Prelec- 
tion :n the administration of Mayor Ed Koch. 21 Working oil 
the PR effort out of Burson-Marsteller’s Park Avenue office 
is Jacques Guevremoni, Hydro Quebec’s chief U.S, emissary, 
who has negotiated many of the utility's export contracts. 

Schultz, Butsoh-M a istel Ler, and the Coalition for Clean 
and Renewable Energy have hosted briefing sessions for 
academics, and business and community leaders — opinion 
makers who can carry the good word about Hydro Quebec 
back lo their institutions. 


moot lawyer to represent their interests in that state. Because 
the Cree are considered a foreign nation under U S. law, the 
Lawyer, James Dumont, files del ailed reports under the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act. 

Bui Burson-Marstellcr, which has registered as a foreign 
agent for other countries and foreign businesses — including 
Indonesia and Saudi Basic Industries^ — has refused to file 
documents detailing its work for Hydro Quebec. The com- 
pany takes the position that the law does not apply lo its 
public relations activities. The U.S, Department of Justice, 
which administers the law, has stonewalled Dumont in his 
altempt to get more information. 24 


20 L, Hydro-Qwebee replied to New York Times Magazine,." January 12, 
1992 , memo from H-Q lo Burson-Marslellcr team and others, 

2 b Interview wish audio* , June 5, 1992. 
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Dumont believes the failure to disclose is blatantly illegal 
Although B-M has claimed that public relations work is 
exempt, the act says an ‘agent of a foreign principal 1 ’ is 
required to register if he or she engages in political activities 
or work “within the Untied States as a public relations coun- 
sel. public agent, information service employee or political 
consultant for or in the interests of such foreign principal." ' 

The secrecy surrounding Burson- Mars teller's work for 
Hydro Quebec puts the Cree at an unfair disadvantage, Du- 
mom sayti. Its surrogates and consultants are sometimes not 
identified as being on the H.Q. payroll when they speak at 
public appearances — yet the Cree are required to file a list of 
Us witnesses with the Foreign Agents Registration Office. 26 

The scam public information on Hy dro Quebec's efforts 
shows the utility is sparing no expense. A one-person Albany, 
New York firm was guaranteed a S 100.0(10 annual payment 
in :992.“ ; Sherman and K imbed was paid $65,596 for the six 
months ending October 3l + 1991 * K "A small army of persons 
paid by H.Q. and/or the province of Quebec have spoken on 


“The lesson of lobbying and public 
relations: People with resources have 
influence and clout and are able to get 
their way; people who don % don Y tr 


college campuses, testified at administrative hearings, met 
with citizen groups, orchestrated letter writing campaigns to 
the major newspapers, eic. t to support the importation of 
power and energy from Hydro Quebec — all without register- 
ing and without disclosing/’ Dumont wrote last fall in a letter 
to the Department of Justice (DoJ). 

Burson-Marstd let's failure to register and to disclose is 
quite harmful to my clients. .„And, since my clients are in an 
adversary relationship with Hydro QiicIkjc and since we Eire 
disclosing and filing with you a large amount of information, 
which has become available to Hydro Quebec, the one-sided 
application of [the Foreign Agents Registration Act] has 
placed my clients at a competitive disadvantage." 2 ^ 

Both Burson-Marstdlei and the Department of Justice 
have stalled on the registration issue. The DoJ took ovei I hree 
mo iths to respond to Dumont's letter— and then told hi m thai 
its ^liberations on registration questions are confidential 
Joseph Clarkson, chief of the Justice Department's Foreign 
Agents Registration Unit, said the issue w as still under con- 
sideration. “We're trying to decide whether or not there is an 
obligation [to register] 01 whether they qualify for an exemp 
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tion,” he said.' A B-M spokeswoman said the compEiny will 
not register on behalf of Quebec — or disclose how much it 
was paid and whom it has contacted— unless it is told lo. "We 
have no) filed and we are not going to do so until our legal 
advisers tell tisio." said Margaret Durante, who works on the 
H-Q account out of B-M's New York City offices. 51 

The registration question illustrates just one of the prob- 
lems faced by consumer and environmental organizations as 
they work against sophisticated public relations firms. If 
Rufson- Marble Her ignores the reporting law, it becomes im- 
possible lo follow the money Wiih their deep pockets and 
well -placed political connections, Bureau -Mai stc Ikr and 
Hydro Quebec can continue to smooth over substantive en- 
vironmental and social is sue & — at I he same time keeping 
secret the scale of their propaganda effort. 

The masquerade is part of the game. B-M and companies 
like it. have become masters nf manipulation. If a pro-utilily 
gTOup calls itself by a nice, green-sounding name; if speakers 
at public forums art mol identified as being on the Hydro 
Quebec payroll; if supposed activists ate ically moles for the 
opposition, image iriumphs and truth becomes a casualty. 

The revolving door also contributes to the blurred reEiiity 
projected by the powerhouse PR firms. This door not only 
spins between the government and lobbies but between the 
press corps and the PR firms. Like Capitol Hill aides who 
trade in their access and expertise for a lobbyist's salary, 
burned out or broke reporters can be tempted by the greener 
and more lucrative pastures offered by PR companies, In 
Vermont for example, the Kimbdl and Sherman lobbying 
firm — which shares several clients with Burson-Mars teller— 
has hired expert reporters to work as lobbyists and icnl-a- 
flacks. One of the foimerjouinalisis, Kevin Ellis, covered the 
Hydro Quebec controversy in depth for the Burlington Free 
Press , the .slate's largest newspaper. Now he is helping to 
disseminate the ’ good news" about the provincial utility 

The lesson of lobbying and public relations, said Wall 
Street Journal reporter Jeff Birnbaum, is that “[pjeople with 
resources have influence and clout and are able to gel their 
way; people who don’t, don't/' " 

The resource advantage enjoyed by clients of the public 
relations giants is not only financial but also informational. 
PR experis know how the system works and bow to apply 
public and private pressure. Stauber, who has tracked a vari- 
ety of public relations firms in his work on BGH, emphasizes 
l hat activists need to learn more about the companies and 
their taciics "Citizens groups, farm organ! zai in ns and en- 
vironmentalists are at a significant disadvantage ifihey aren't 
aware of the way a modem PR firm operates," he said 
“Fifteen years ago } you fought Monsanto. Now you're 
aligned against PR organizations trained in private i revest iga- 
t inn, legal act i vities and grassr on is organ! zi ng. " 31 * 
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AiJUiUdU mit-im 

A Litany for Survival 
For those of us who live art the shoreline 
stand-ng upon the constant edges ol decision 
crucial and alone 

lor those ol us who cannot indulge 

the passing dreams of choice 

who love in doorways coming and going 

in The hours between dawns 

looking inward and outward 

at once before and after 

seeking a now that can breed 

futures 

like b^ead in our chi Wren's mouths 
so their dreams will not reflect 
the death of ours; 

For those of us 

who were imprinted with fear 

like a faint line in the center of our foreheads 

learning to be afraid with our mother's milk 

for by this weapon 

this illusion of some safety to be found 
the heavy-footed hoped to silence us 
For a I of us 

this instant and this triumph 
We ware never meant to survive. 

And when the sun rises we are afraid 

it might not remain 

when the sun sets we are afraid 

it mignt not rise in Ihe morning 

when our stomachs are full we are afraid 


Dizzy Gillespie for President! campaign, 1 964. 

"W hen I am elected President of the United States, my first executive order 
will be to change the name of the White House! To the Bfues House.., 
"We‘re going to recall every U.S, ambassador except Chester Bowles and 
give the assignments to jazz musicians,,, they really 'know where it is 1 .,. 
"The title of 'Secretary' will be replaced by the more appropriately dignified 
'Minister/ Miles [Davis] has offered to serve as Minister of the Treasury, 
but !’ve persuaded him to head the CIA instead... Max Roach argued for 
the position of Minister of War. He said he wanted to declare it. But since 
we’re not going to have any, I... convinced him to be Mimsier of Defense. 

I have Ch pries Mingus lined up for Minister of Peace because hell take a 
piece out of your head faster than anybody. ..Malcolm [X] will be appointed 
U.S. Attorney General, immediately. He’s one cat we want on our side/ 

Di 21 y Oillfls,3ifl with AJ f rasa r , To Be, o? Nor To floe ' New Ya ^ : Da Ce£to 1 973). 

W WS-W2 

Morton St avis, described by Justice William Brennan as a fellow valiant in 
the cause of liberty and justice," was a man of historic dimensions. His co- 
workers at the Center lor Constitutional Rights, which he hetped found 27 
years ago, deeply mourn his death at age 77. He challenged government 
repression in his defense of union strikers in Newark, civil rights workers in 
the Mississippi delta, and anti -poverty workers in Kentucky. He halted 
Judge Hoffman's contempt citation in the Chicago Conspiracy Trial during 
which Black Panther Bobby Seale was bound and gagged before televi- 
sion cameras. As attorney for the Center ; Stavis fought the Ku Klux Klan 
and the House Un-American Activities Committee and helped restore to 
the Philippine government assets stolen by former dictator Marcos. Marty 
framed strategy to defend movement lawyers against chilling government 
sanctions, His greatest joy was training and challenging young lawyers to 
enter peoples' law. 

Vinam Thompion, Executive Diredor, CS/iJef f or Consl/Wktrw' FUghts Mfl* Y«x. 


of indigestion 

when our stomachs are empty we are afraid 
we may never eat again 
when we are loved we are afraid 
love will vanish 

when we are alone we are afraid 

Jove will never return 

and when we speak we are afraid 

our words will not be heard 

nor welcomed 

but when we are silent 

we are still afraid. 

So It rs better to speak 
remembering 

we were never meant to survive. 

AuiS-s l arae, I>he fi.Ca-*; Unicorn 
■;Ngw Ycrit: W.W. Norton Co, Inc., 197*). 


Upon retiring from the United States Supreme Court in 1991, Justice 
Marshall was asked how he would want to be remembered. He replied, 
'Thai he did what he could with what he had.” 

InLerviaw ftugu&t 20, lam, Fedara: News Servte. WM"> rgion. P.C- 

“Every defendant is entitled to a trial in which his interests are vigorously 
and conscientiously advocated by an able lawyer, A proceeding in which 
the defendant does not receive meaningful assistance in meeting the forces 
of the State does not, in my opinion, constitute due process/ 

Bisson: h STnc^and, SuptitftftttfNii, F.MU Stare Pr&w, sr a!. i r . 'Mssbinjton [(Si £3/ 

"Cast aside today are those condemned to face society’s ultimate penalty. 
Tomorrow's victims may be minorities, women, or the indigent. Inevitably, 
this campaign to resurrect yesterday's 'spirited dissents' w ; l| squander the 
authority and the legitimacy of this court as a protector of the powerless. 

I dissent/ 

In Po/ne v. 7 ennessee {W&1). 
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BCCI: The Bank of the CIA 


Jack Colhoun 


The Bunk of Credit and Commerctf Intern Ellin nul (BCCI) 
scandal opens a window with a spectacular view of a subject 
usually shrouded in secrecy: How the CIA uses banks to 
finance clandestine operations. 

The view is spectacular because BCCJ t which earned the 
moniker the “Bank of Crooks and Criminals International/* 
worked closely with former 
Director of Central Intelligence 
William Casey and the Reagan 
administration T off-the-shelf 
arms Enterprise. BCCI financed 
some of the Enterprise's arms- 
for -hostages deals with Iran. 

Arms merchants linked lo the 
October Surprise banked with 
Rf Cl, The CIA tunneled funds 
through the bank to underwrite the Agency's secret wars m 
Afghanistan and Nicaragua. 

But BCCl's lies to the shadowy world of intelligence go 
deeper, Clark Clifford and Richard Helms — retired, hut still- 
connected senior members of rhe U.S. intelligence com- 
muniiy — helped pave the way for BCCUs secret acquisition 
of the Washington, D C -based banking network, Financial 
General Rankshares. Sheikh Kama! Adham. the founder of 
Saudi Arabia's intelligence service, also played a key role on 
behalf of BCCI in the takeover of Financial General, which 
was renamed First American Bankshaies 

Casey met "every few months” with Agha Hass an Abedi* 
the Pakistani founder of BCCI, in Washington, D.C and 
Islamabad, Pakistan, over a three-year period in the 1980s, 
Ca^ey and Abedi talked about Iran-Contra arms deals, the 
Agency- funded war in Afghanistan, and the ever volatile 
siti i alien in the Persian Gulf. Abedi even made arrangements 
for Casey’s travels in Pakistan. 1 

Abedi founded BCCI in 1972 in Pakistan, hut ihe bank’s 
imun office was in London. BCCI also had major internation- 
al >ankmg centers in the Cayman Islands and Luxembourg, 
where banking regulations are virtually nonexistent By 
19 H, when it was shut dow n by international hanking regu- 


l*j|i Culhmin wiis Washington correspondent tor I hr (New Ynrk) Guar than 
new s weekly from |9Wtl Hi 1992. He has h Ph.tY in hi>iiiry rind speciali/jun in 
pwi Warld War II U.S, foreign policy, His soon lobe published book TV 
tVe-H *rge iButfi Fite (Los Ancles: access. 1993} Includes reprints of several of 
his irtidcs died below. 

L . Ftv the Ctacy- Abedi meet ingji, sec Purer True 1 1 and Larry Gitrwin, FVir 
Pn fU%: The h'-ulr Story of BCCf The Worid'sMost Corrupt FindmiafFmpirc 
{&: Mon: Houghton Mifflin. 1992). p. 133 l and NBC News. Sunday Today, 
Ftf r»ry 23. 1992. 


tutors. BCCI had branches in more than 70 countries. This 
far-flung network was well suited as a clandestine conduit for 
financing weapons transactions, arranging bribes, and laun- 
dering money. Not surprisingly, the CIA had accounts at 
BCCI branches around the world, including more than 40 
separate accounts at First American in Washington, 

RCCI + utilizing its operations 
in i he Cayman Islands and Lux- 
embourg, escaped the scrutiny of 
international banking regulators. 
It moved money around the 
world for weapons merchants 
and intelligence operatives 
through a convoluted web of 
BCCI accounts and shell com- 
[Tanks designed to camouflage 
the transactions. The bank’s good connections in Ihe Third 
World enabled it to provide local financ ing for arms deals and 
covert operations 

“What Abedi had in his hand was magic/' said a former 
BCCI official. “Abedi had branches and banks in at least 50 
Third World countries 't he BCCI people in all of these 
countries were on a first-name basis with the prime ministers, 
the presidents, the finance ministers, the elite in these 
countries — and their wives and mistresses/' Casey could ask 
Abedi whether a country’s leader had “a girlfriend or a 
foreign currency account.” the BCCI official continued. 
“Abedi could say: ‘We'll tell you how much he’s sailed 
abroad and how much money he gives to his girlfriend/ 

BCCI Financed U.S, Arms Sales to Iran 

Adrian Kha>hoggi umi Manucher Ghotbanifar used BCCI 
extensively lo finance weapons deals with Iran for the Enter- 
prise run by National Security Council (NSC) aide Glivei 
North and retired Maj. Gen. Richard Secord Using Ghor* 
banifaCs connections to Ait Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjant in 
Iran, Khashoggi brokered the sale of at least five HAWK and 
TOW missile shipments in 1985-86. These deals foimed part 
of the arms -far-host age swaps with Iron. These secret missile 
deals violated the Aims Export Control Act. 3 

“Both Khnshoggi and GhorhamEar banked at BCCI’s of- 
fices in Monte Carlo, and for both, BCCI s services were 


2. Tiucll an4 Gurwin, op. at,, pp, 133-34. 

3 . The BCCt Affair: A Report to the Senate Committee on Fortrifp* Relations, 
Vo!. I, from Sen. Juhn. Kerry (D- M is'. y chair, and 5cn. Hank Brtrwr. (R-Galo.), 
ranki ng member, Suhconuntllct t m Tcrrociim, Ntfcrt tes and f nltmational Opt ra- 
isons. September 3U, 1992, 1 02ml Conpcsfr-^ Second Session, pp- 393-94 . 


The CIA had accounts at BCCI 
branches around the world in eluding 
more than 40 separate accounts at 
First American Bank . 
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Clark Clifford and Robert Altman face congressional questioning. 


essential as a means of providing short-term credit 
for sales of arms from Ihe U.S. through Israel 10 
Iran ” concluded The BCCI Affair, Sen. John Ker- 
ry's Semak Foreign Relations subcommittee re- 
port 4 5 

In a deposition lo Iran-Contra investigaiors on 
Capitol Hill, Emanuel Floor, Kha&hoggi *s business 
manager in the U.S,, described a 1986 arms deal 
with Iran ananged by Khashoggi and Ghorbanilar 
and f inanced by BCCL Like a street husller cheat- 
ing rourists out of money in a game of three card 
monte, BCCJ moved SlO million back-and -forth 
from the Credit Suisse bank four rimes The trans- 
aclinns mysteriously produced “S4€ tail lion of sale 
and, therefore, additional profit* 1 "'These are my 
associates" Ghoibanifar told Floor, jolting down 
"BCCI." According to Floor, BCCJ functioned 
more as Khushoggi's partner in the Iran arms sales 
than as a traditional bank " 

Ahdur Sakhia, a senior BCC1 official, testified 
to the Kerry panel about another SKI million 
Kluishoggi aims sale to Iran in 1986 financed by 
BCfTs Monte Carlo branch, Khashoggi kicked 
hack $ 1 00, (K)n of his $1 million profit from the ileal 
to the RCCI banker who arranged the credit for the 
transaction 6 7 8 * * 

A March 27* 1986 telex from S. M Akhar, an 
official at BCCI*s Grand Cayman branch, de- 
scribed another Khashoggi arms deal. The telex, 
addressed to BCCTs Miami agency, slated than he Hum Bunk 
of Grand Cayman Island had asked RCCI to finance the 
transaction, Euro Bank would deposit SHI million "with us 
in the name of a company which is under formation in Ihe 
Cayman Islands at the request of Khashoggi, and the com- 
pany would like to have [a] credit line against these de- 
posits/' 

Siik hia recalled for the Kerry panel his knowledge of a 
1986 deni wiih Iran for HAWK missile parts brokered by Arif 
Durrani and financed by the RCCI offices in Los Angeles and 
Monte Carlo, When Durrani was arrested in u U.S Customs 
sting for breaking the official U.S. arms embargo against 
Iran BCCt'fr branch in San Francisco pul up Durrani's bail 
money,* 

1 he Kerry panel also released &pro forma invoice for $9 4 
million, dated November 21, 1985, for the sale of 1,250 


4 IbitL p 3W, 

5 r3epoN.il kon of Emanuel Moor, Congrcwioinil Iran/GwiJm CYpitmiiiiucA, 
hinc 8. J ( J87, reprinted in The BC r Cl Affair _■ Pan 2, hearing befurt the 
Subcommittee tun Terrorism, Nnicoitcs niul JnsernriiLonLi] Operations uf the 
Senate Foreign Rdatkiiu Committee, October IS end 22, I1WI, pp. £HM0. 

O Jack Oilhoun, "CIA's Hand La the HOC] CooELt? Jcit," Guenfiatt (New 
York/ r Novs-nit'crfk 1W1. 

7 BCCI tdc* reprinted in The BCCI Affair: Pan 3, p. 6J J . 

8 IhiiK See also Chris (op tier Byron, "Arms and the Man; Did CnnviLi Anf 

Durrani Help Sci the Siage for Iran 'Condi," New York Mu£i/mc t December 

16, 1 I'J] , arid Lawrence Lfschulliand Rabta All, "The Trial and Conviction 

of Aid Durrani." CsnerUrn'ort, Number 3S { Fall 1W I ), pp. 36-SK, 61 ‘6S. 


U.S.-made 71A TOW missiles involving B. R. & W In- 
dustries, Lid. of the United Kingdom, signed by Ben Baner- 
jee, BCCI's Park Lane branch in London was referred to as 
the "bankers,” Telexes and Sellers of credit and counter- 
guarantee^ which were part of the transaction, identified the 
purchaser as "Scpnh Pussdam Tehran, 11 the Iranian revolu- 
tionary guards, “C/Q Bunk Mclli/' Ihe bunk of ihe Iranian 
govern men I, BCCI Paris manager Nazrt Chinoy confirmed 
that Banerjee used accounts u\ BCCI London and transacted 
“large dealings with Iran."* 

Did BCCI Play a Role in Ibe October Surprise? 

Tw o ASCO (Malta) Lid. / jo? forma invoices, dated January 
18, 19£3 + and January 21, 1983. for aircraft parts, weapons, 
and ammunition, were financed by BCCI's Brompton Road 
branch in London The invoices list Mehdi Kashani — ‘C/O 
Bank Mdli Iran * — as ihe Iranian government contact for the 
deal. ASCO was run by Abraham Shavii, a former Israeli 

1 tt 

intelligence officer/ 

Kashani lias been identified by former Israeli intelligence 
official Ari Ben- Men ns he ns a Khomeini regime Tepre- 


9. The- BCCI Affair; A Pfjmn, pp. 400-0] B.R.JtW, SflTB invoice lijiJ 
ac«KUpLUiyiftgdocuiiifnLsm .Kerry In uring, The BCCf Affair: Pan 2. pp ftlft-28 

10 . Thic ASCO iMjIu: arm* invoices were rcwaJoJ by Jack Colhoun, 
"EiCQ Skeletons 3 inuiiiin^ Jlu.iih *Qi»ei." (New York] Guardian, September 
IB, ]9fH- and iitek Cothoim, ''October Surpnw Pnnbc Taps BCCI Lawyer." 
(New York} GuarJiatt, February 20, 1W2 
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TVry KrtCLo^Dn Flr.x^c mi FV^p-jc 


Agha Hasan Abedi, president of BCCI, at his London office. 


sentEtfive who played a key role in the October Surprise 
Houshang Lavi, an Iranian expatriate arms merchant linked 
to the October Surprise, had dealings with ASCO, which has 
tics to Israeli intelligence 1 3 

The October Surprise ss an alleged secret deal made in 
1 9K(’ between then Reagan- Hush campaign manager William 
Casey and Iran’s Ayalollah Khomeini lo undercut President 
CarteCs re-eleclion campaign. According to Hie deal, the 
release of U.S, hostages held by Iran would be delayed until 
aftei the November 1080 election, Iran, in return, would 
fees ve U.S, arms via Israel after Reagan was sworn in as 
pres dent. A large volume of U,S arms were, in fact, shipped 
to It m ihrough Israel after Reagan's inauguration in January 
108 + 12 

The ASCO (Malta) invoices ate curious. They are dated 
1 983, two years prior to the 1985-86 arms deals with han thal 
were investigated by Congress and Independent Counsel 
Ijiwrence Walsh as pan ol the I ran-Contja scandal. Were ihe 


1 . for Mchdi Kw ham's alleged role m (he October Surprise, ice An 
Ben -Me nils he, Profits of War: intirie the Secret U.S.-hrdeh Arm* Nctw*trk 
(Nuw York: Sheridan Square Pffti, IW2), pp 55-57, 65-70, Livi's links to 
ASO) and alleged rote in the. October Surprise we discusied Lo Gary Sick, 
Surp t is . c ( Ne w York \ Times Bonks, 1091), p 220; and ptastm and Brian 
DnnrvLin, "Iran Arms Deals: They DJtln'i S(ari With Oliver Noil h/'twng Lvlaml 
S'vwJay, November 22, 1PS7, p. 5 

L l FnrU.S- aims sitiipmeiiu to [rantiefcinrjEipim 1981, see Seymour Htr\h 
"Rcaoan Ut Sa:d to Have Lei Brad Sell Aims so Tehran. M jVrn York Times* 
Dctt-nhcr R, 3 99i, p. I ; Report of the Spet tai CiWDSff- The 'October Stop* tie ' 
Afltfl'ttionf ami the Citi.'UrriSiilrH.Yi SuruHtmlinfr the Release of the Ament tin 

Hostage* HefifmltJBK Snhcumnimcc on Nicai Eastern and South AsiaB Affairs 


1085 w eapons sales pari of an alleged October buiprise arms 
deal? If not, whai is the rationale for the transfer of U.S- 
weapons to Iran in 1983, when no U S. hostages were held in 
the Middle Easl? Reagan administration officials have yet to 
give a convincing explanation for transfers of U.S, arms lo 
Iran in the 3981 -84 period. 

Bert Lance, Carter's first director of (he Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. io!d the Kerry panel that U S and British 
intelligence operatives visiied him in {981-82. Lance said 
they questioned him about what Carter and other top ad- 
ministration officials knew aboul the alleged October Sur- 
prise, Lance speculated they though! he would know if Carter 
or his aides had any knowledge of such a deal, Lance, who 
was BCD's first contact in the US, introduced Abedi to 
Carter in 1982. 13 

Lance noted he was also contacted in this period by Bruce 
Rappaport, a Geneva -based Israeli businessman- Rappaport, 
w ho was tied lo U.S. and Israeli intelligence, also asked 
Lance about Carter's knowledge of the October Surprise. 
Rappaport, who was connected to BCCL developed a friend- 
ship with Lance to whom ■ L he made u very cl ear... I hat he had 
a very close and definitive relationship w iih Casey." 14 

Cyrus Hashemi, an expatriate Iranian aims merchant al- 
legedly involved in I he October Surprise, also had lies to 
BCCL Hashemi used BCCI as h is principal bank in London. 
Hashemi icnivd office space in New York City from Ghaith 
Pharaon T a surrogate for BCCl s rcctci takeovers of Ihe 
National Bank of Georgia and the Independence Bank in 
California,^ Hashemi was found dead ir. his London apart- 
ment in July 1986. 

HasheniTs, brother Jamshid alleges that Cyrus was asked 
in 1980 by Casey to set up a meeting with representatives of 
the Iranian govern men I to discuss the hosrage situation, fam- 
shid claims Cyrus arranged meetings between Casey and 
Mehdi Karrubi. an emissary or Ayatollah Khomeini, in 
Madrid, Spain, in the summer of 19> J + Jamshid and others 
contend that the outline of the October Surprise deal was 
worked our at ihcse meetings. J 

Whether or not Cyrus Hashemi payed tne October Sur- 
prise role alleged by Jams hid, Cyrus w a* involved in multiple 


ol the Senate Comma i tec oat Foreign Affair*. ■ \*j, [ 'W2, pp. 332-43; 

unci Salaam Al-Shiuqi, ''Emm Uithdy Alharjis K ■ > Terror," Cn\ertAction, 
Number 37 (Summer 1 9*>1), pp, 52-60. 

13. The BCCI Affair' Part 3 r hearings :r,; SubenmrttHee on Ter- 

mna Nimnies and Erne mammal Ojimiy:* >: -v SfMit FVrdgn Relation's 

Ojirtnuticc. October 23. 2-1. 25. and Nm-err^: 21 1 '»■>]. levnmtuiv af Ben 
Lance, pp. 42-44; see oJ vu CpJ hnun. "Cl As h jcL >p <. r l 

14 The BCCI Affair Fart \ p 4 ? ^ F r ’ j , ^ War, pp 172 . JS 1 . 
Rappaport is 3inkt3d to BCO and the iccrei •* cr’4 ct S'a ; w banking tlappapon 
pul Alfred E tan hiu ei n . c hie ( ol BCCI '% stm [] y oul- ne d S* l s u h-si diary, Dafinus 
dc CommcTce el Placemen! v on ihe hoard of iu* [nLcrn.Lrisi iue EL'ink ot <jcn.evs 
Hnd New Yyrk, H&rtiruirui alw chatT cif the B.l[h;j Nujfimink del Lnvoto’4 
Swiss bank, Lwvuro A.G., and j senior official ai ihe Roihiichild Bunk A G. Sec 
The Bed Affair: A Report, Vof, /, pp. 407-Gfi; Profits of U nr. pp 1 72, 3 S j ; and 
PcicrGumbd, 4 'ASwi!<\ Ei.mktRoihschild] SL[u:rms .-ksOH'iccrh ^ Suing Tells 
of Sleazy DeaLs," WallSirrrt Journal,. DocemtHT 11 I W2, p, AE. 

15- The BCCI Affair A Report* p. 402; Semite ‘Qciolvr Surprise' Report* 
pp- 4™-53;Truell .'lllil GuTWan, np. Lit,* pp. 3^-3^, r;iS-60 

] 6. Jarritkid Haahcmi hjiigiwndifrejn^ account* Of ihe MuJrtd nwvUnp-s m 
October Surprise, pp. , ’K-S.<; and The Senate ~ October Surptse “ Rrp&ft pp. 67-74, 
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Sen i a 1 lI'.l;'." :ri( ><i: ;l VijHJBJo 


During the 1980s, the U S, secretly provided the inu|ehedin with more 
than $2 billion, making the proxy war against the Soviet forces in 
Afghanistan the biggest U,S covert operation since World War II. 


efforts in resolve the Iranian hostage crisis, Cyrus 
and Jamsliid met with Carter administration offi- 
cials and supplied them with information from Iran, 

The Hashemis were also given $5011,000 by the 
CIA, under the Carter administration, to funnel to 

Admiral Ahmad Madam, the U S. -backed can- 

1 7 

didate tn I rail's first presidential election in 1980, 

At the same Lime, however, evidence uncovered 
by the Senate October Surprise investigation indi- 
cates t he Hashemis also worked wilh Casey, acting 
jS "do l!uc agents.' :iv .if:t- hid P',4 it Gyrus passed 
information about the hostage situation in 1980 to 
Casey through John M. Shahceti, an Arab- 
American businessman who met Casey w r hen they 
sensed together in World War IE in ihe Office of 
Strategic Services (OSS), the predecessor to the 
CIA, Shitheen. who remained a dose friend to 
Casey was also involved i n joint business ventures 
with Hasheirti. 1 * 

Shaheen w r as connected to BCCI through two 
Hong Kong banks — the Hong Kong Deposit and 
Guaranty Company and Telia Finance (H.K.) 

Limited, Shahccn was “the prime mover” in (he 
creation in 1981 of the Iwo Hong Kong banks,, 
which were capitalized w ith S2Q million allegedly 
solicited hv Cyrus Hashemi. Ghanim ul-Mazrui, 
who ^presented Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan &U 
Nahyun, president of the United Arab Fmiraies, nn 
the board nf di rectors of BCCI, also sal on the board 
of directors of the tw o I long Kong bonks. 19 

The liming of the formation of Hong Kong 
Deposit and Guaranty and Tetra Finance raised questions two 
years bier, after bolh hanks collapsed Among the questions 
the cellapses raised was w hether the two banks had been used 
lo launder money for covert ope rations on the part of the U-K, 
nr Middle Fastern intelligence agencies. Shortly after the 
collapse of the two Hong Kong banks, Shaheen received a 
top intelligence medal from the CIA for having provided 
important services to the Agency, -1 * 

BCXTsties to figures associated with the alleged October 
Surptise raise more questions than they answer. Unf oi innate- 
ly the House and Senate October Surprise investigations 
failed to probe possible BCCI connect ions before they con- 
cluded there was “no credible evidence 1 " of a 1980 arms deal 
that may have delayed the Feiease of the U,S. hostages held 
by Iran, The Kerry panel did try to investigate the BCCI link, 
but w as denied access to the BCCI London records of Cyrus 
Hashemi by u British judge." 1 


1 7 The 8t Ct Affair A Rep<m, VoJ- l P pp. 3OT t 402, ;iml £><- totwi Siirpite, 
pp. 77 m, HI, H4, 156, 172, IS!. AJ-Shanjj, r y *Al, p, 54 

"October Surpti.tr" Report, pp. 5 L )-66; urAOclaik-r Sarfirtse, p, 7K 

19 Thu BC'Ct Affair? A Report, Vol. I, pp, 402-05. 

20 Ibid, p. 405. 

21 Tihf BCCI Affair A Reftor% Vol, Z pp 7K(i--S7. 


BCCI Moved Money for Contra Arms Deals 

Meanwhile, in 1984-86, BCCI also helped finance the 
Reagan administration's off-the-shelf arming of the Nica- 
raguan ConUas in defiance of the congressional ban on U S, 
military assistance lo them, According to the deposition of 
Albert Hakim, the banker for the North -Secord Enterprise, 
given to congressional Iran-Contra investigators in February 
and May 1986, Khashoggi, a multimillionaire Saudi 
businessman, made at least five deposits let the Enterprise 
drawn on BCCI accounts totaling $20 million. "" 

Found among Hakim's ledger books arc three payments, 
adding up to Si 0 million, to BCCI from Enterprise accounts, 
including u l^ifce Resources account used for Contra weapons 
purchases. The Hakim ledgers also include five wire trans- 
fers. totalling S3 46. 000, payable to the First American Bank, 
into accounts thought to he used by North. Secord, and their 
confederate Thomas Clines, a former CIA operative,^ 

A former State Department official told Time magazine 
that BCCI was a conduit for Saudi money for the Contras, 
"When you look at the Suudi support of the Contras, ask 
yourself who the middleman was: there was no gOv eminent- 


ly. The BCCI Affair: A Repor t, V'rsl 1, p. 397. 
1% Ibid, pp VF-W. 
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to-gos ernment connection hetween the Saudis And Nica- 
ragua " Time also reported that the NSC maintained accounts 
with BCCI* which were used to support the Contras. “ 4 

After Congress cut off arms aid to the Contras in 1/964, the 
Reagan administration worked out a covert arrangement with 
Saudi Arabia to funnel money lo the Cayman Islands bank 
accounl of Contra leader Adolfo Cakro. Saudi Arabia's se- 
cret c umibutions to the Contras were estimated at S32 mil- 
lion in 1984-85 by congressional ban-Contra investigators, 
North gave an accounting of the Saudi funding of the Contras 
hi a Top Secret memorandum, dated April ll f 1985, to Na- 
tional Security Adviser Roben McFailane, 25 

The ties of the former Saudi spymaster Karnal Adham, 
who was King Faisal's liaison in the CIA, made the bank a 
good conduit for secret Saudi funds to the Contras* When 
Adham left his intelligence post in 1977, he was replaced by 
his nephew Prince Ttiiki bill Faisal aLSaud, who was a major 
shareholder of BCCI stock, Sheikh Abdtil-Raouf Khalil, the 
deputy chief of Saudi intelligence, was also a major investor 
in BCCI and First American s1ock. 2fi 

BCCI Was a Conduit for Funds to the Mujehedin 

BCCI also was a channel for covert U S funds for the 
Afghan mujehedin The CIA transferred funds for weapons 
to Iht mujehedin through BCCI branches in Pakistan. BCCI 
also helped the CIA, NSC, and other U.S. agencies supply 
weapons clandestinely to the mujehedin. During the 1 980s, 
the l S. secretly provided the mujehedin with more than $2 
billion, making the proxy war against the Soviet forces in 
Afghanistan the biggest U.S, covert operation since World 
War II 27 

Authorities say because BCCI's Abedi was so well con- 
nected to the Pakistani government, the bank played a key 
rok in organizing CIA aims shipments from that country to 
the Afghan rebels. Abedi is said to have intervened with then 
Pakistani President Mohammed Z ia h at the request of Casey* 
to make it easier for the CIA to operate. Investigators found 
a check to President Zia from BCCI for 40 million rupees — 
S2 million. Investigators say it was part of a not-ioo -subtle 
BCCI effori to win favor with Zia in 1986* at 1 he height of 
the CIA's Afghan effort. 2 * 

A'>edi facilitated secret visits by Casey to Islamabad, 
where Casey conferred with Pakistani officials, BCCI had 
close lies to Pakistani intelligence circles. Retired senior 
Pakistani intelligence officials were employed by Aliock Oil 
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and International Travel Corporation, companies connected 
to BCCI. The father of Amjad Aw an of BCCI -Miami, who 
managed Panamanian leader Manuel Noriega's accounts, 
was a former head of Pakistan's Inter-Service Intelligence 
agency (1S1 )." } 

BCCI shareholder Prince Turki worked hand-in-glove 
wiih the CIA in funding the proxy waT in Afghanistan, Turki t 
working closely with 3 SI. distributed more than S3 billion in 
Saudi funds to the mujehedin in the 1980s. I SI officials, with 
guidance from the Cl A. provided day-to-day military advice 
to the nmjehedin, 30 

Was BCCI Looted to Fund Covert Operations? 

Saudi Arabia was awash in petrodollars unlit the early 
I980.S, when oil prices dropped sharply and suddenly the 
Saudis became relatively cash poor. Where did the Saudis get 
the money to bankroll the Contras and the mujehedin? Some 
investigators believe the funds may have been tooted from 
BCCI. When BCCI collapsed in 1991, the court-appointed 
liquidators couk! locate only Sl.2 billion in assets out of the 
bank's total assets, which are estimated as high as $2(1 billion, 31 

■Tl was precisely at this time [the decline In oil prices] that 
millions of dollars were drained out of BCCI through ac- 
counts at Capcoiti that had been opened in the names of 
Kamal Adham and Abdul Raouf Khalil. . Over the years, 
even more money would disappear from the coffers of BCCI 
and other financial institutions connected to the Saudis. A 
number of investigators strongly suspect that some of the 
stolen money was used to fund covert operations sponsored 
by the U.S. government.” 3 " 

Gipcom Financial Services, a commodities and currency 
trading company, was set up in London and Chicago in 1984 
by mid-level BCCI officials and maintained dose ties to 
BCCI. Capcnro was used to launder drug money for some of 
BCCTs best clients, such as Manuel Noriega. Capcom raised 
the suspicions of banking regulators when the company was 
unable to provide adequate documentation tor critical busi- 
ness deals, including huge transfers from BCCTs treasury to 
Adham's and Khalil s accounts at Capconi, Adham and 
Khalil were also major Capcom shareholders.' 

BCCI and 'Retired 1 Intelligence Officials 

What is now known about the CIA's use of BCCI to 
finance clandestine operations sheds new Light on Clark 
Clifford's l 9 k I performance befme ihc Federal Reserve 
Board with regard to the First American purchase. Clifford 
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represented the Arab investors, led by Adham* who wanted 
to buy First American. In his glowing description of Adhurn, 
Clifford did not once mention Adham's past rote as Saudi 
spy master. Nor did he point out that in 1977 Adham formed 
a business partnership with Raymond Close, the CIA Chiei 
of Si at ion (1972-77) who had just “retired/^ 

Clifford lavished praise on Adham for his business acu- 
men. referring to him as “His Excellency, ” Clifford also 
stressed ibe Adham group’s desire to help recycle Middle 
Eastern petrodollars back into the U.S. through investments 
in First American. But Clifford's main job was lo assure Ihe 
Federal Reserve Board that Adham and his associates weren't 
fronting for BCCI, which the Fed wanted to keep om of the 
U.S. because of its reputation for reckless banking practice;;, 
Clifford asked the hanking regulators to take his word that 
BCC i had nothing lo do with the proposed purchase of First 
American. The word of Clifford, former counsel to President 
Harry Truman. Secretary of Defense in the Johnson ad- 
ministration, and one of Washington's legendary super* 
lawy ers, worked magic. The takeover was approved* despite 
tinge ring reservations. Financial General was renamed First 
American Ranks hares, and Clifford was appointed chair of 
the board. First American gained instant legitimacy, 

When he appeared before the Federal Reserve Board, 
Clifford didn’t dwell on his near 5 -year ^tint in the l%Os as 
the head of the President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board. When pressed later about the First American take 
over, however, Clifford, and his protege Robert Altman, did 
refer to Cliffords access to senior U.S. nalinnai security 
elite als, who gave them a green light. Altman recalled; 

[We] checked with some of the most senior government 
officials about whether this would he in conflict with 
U S. policy, or whether it would be contrary to Ihe 
economic interests of the U.S We were not only ad- 
vised that it would not be inconsistent with U.S. inter- 
est^ but we were encouraged to take this on as being 
valuable to the U.S. were we able to do it 

If national security officialdom gave Clifford and Allman 
a go ahead on the First American takeover, this sanction 
would help explain former CIA Director Richard Helms' 
involvement in (he BCCI affair. Helms’ business partner 
Mohammad Rahim Irvani “acted as BCCTs chief front-man" 1 
in an unsuccessful BCCI attempt to acquire First American 
m |9 7 8. Helm 1 , also provided Irvani w ith legal advice on the 
matter and suggested that he obtain legal representation from 
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Clifford's law firm Clifford, Glass, Mcllwain, and Finney 
with regard to the First American matter/ 7 

When President Richard Nixon fired Helms as CIA direc- 
tor in 1972* he made Helms U S ambassador to Iran. Helms 
resigned as ambassador in 1977. after he was indicted for 
lying to Congress about CIA misdeeds in Chile, [ivani, a 
wealthy Iranian entrepreneur, came m Helms' aid by putting 
up the capital needed to start an international consulting firm 
in Washington* the Safeer Company/** 

Irvani was head of the Melli Industrial Group in Iran but 
he also had ties to BCCI through his other business, the 
Alwand Industrial Co. Alwand, in partnership with BCCI, 
owned the I ran* Arab Bank. Iivani was also connected to 
BCCI through Roy Carlson, the former Bank of America 
official, who managed the Melli Group for Irvani, Carlson 
had earlier played a key role in gening the Bank of America 
to help Abedi capitalize BCCI in 1972, when BCCI was 
founded. Carlson was also a founding director of Safeei * > 

During the I UKOs, Helms continued to introduce Irvani 
to prominent Americans, writing Vice President 
[George) Bush on Irvani’s behalf in October 29, 1987, 
forwarding un October 16, 1991 letter from Irvani to 
Bush, and forwarding letters of congratulations from 
Irvani to President-elect Bush and Secretary of Stale 
James Raker on November 28, 1988. ...The cover teller 
from Irvani to Helms on the October 16, 1987 letter* 
refers to Irvani’s desire lo provide Vice President Bush 
with advice on his presidential campaign. 4{J 

George Bush was CIA director in 1976-77. His sons 
George Jr. and Jch were also tied to BCCI. 41 

Much more remains to be teamed abnui the CIA’s complex 
relationship with BCCI. Bui this much is already evident: 
lire outlaw bunk played a key role in the Reagan admini- 
stration's brazen defiance of Congress and U,S, law by fi- 
nancing the Enterprise’s off-the-shelf arms sales to the 
Contras and lo Irm The BCCI -Cl A partnership hroughl 
considerable deal h and destmd inn to ihe Third World and at 
the same time dangerously undermined the democratic pro- 
cess in the United Stales. * 
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Jack Colhourt’s analysts of the CIA’s role in ihe 
Bush admin st ration’s cover-up of Iraq gale in Ihe Full 
1992 CovertActhn was selected by Project Censored 
as one of ihe 10 most underreported stories of 1992* 
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Marketing the Religious Right’s Anti-Gay Agenda 

Chip Berlet 


President Clinton's call to end Ifte ban on gays, lesbians, 
and bisexuals in the military has thrust the Religious Right 
into a breathless frenzy of activity. It has provided a high 
profile issue around which to rally religious fervor and raise 
funds. Their current strategy to shield the country from (he 
per .eivcd contagion of homosexuality traces back to 1987. 
Thi t year, a right-wing group founded and funded by the 
Coi>is beer family secretly orchestrated a nationwide cam- 
paign attacking homosexuals as a health threat 10 the iradi- 
tior al family and national security. The Washington, DC- 
bused Free Congress Foundation (FCF) then hid its role in 
the project in order, as an infernal memo noted, to keep "out 
of Me gay's [vie] dutches." 1 FCF launched the operation with 
the publication of Gciys, AIDS and You? 

This book popularized many of the myths and slogans 
later circulated by ihe Religious Right in its most prominent 
honophobic campaigns. Its 1 hemes have been used by the 
Religious Right in several slate campaigns against equal 
lights for gays. In 1992, in Colorado, after an infusion of 
right-wing propaganda and cash* voters narrowly passed 
Amendment Two, framed as a bill legislating “No Special 
Rights for Homosexuals," but which actually would prevent 
gays, lesbians, and bisexuals from fully exercising their con- 
stitutional rights. 111 19H7 when Gays,. AIDS and You was 
published, FCFs board of directors included Coloradans 
Jeffrey Conrs and Sen. William Armstrong (R-Colo ). 

The Free Congress Foundation 

Hie current fight over gays in the military highlights a 
his orically cooperative relationship. Religious Right groups 
including FCF, Concerned Women for America (CWA), Fo- 
cm on the Family, Family Research Council, Pat Robertson's 
empire, and other Religious Right groups have long main- 
tained cordial tics with military and intelligence officials, 
esp cdiilly during the Reagan and Bush administrations They 
hn*e supported high levels nf military spending to keep our 
cot ntry safe from Godless communism, terrorism, and secu- 
lar humanism, Reagan and Rush repaid the Religious Right 
for its electoral support with government policy po^is. 

n 1992, for instance. President Bush appointed former 
Concerned Women for America employee Sarah White, a 
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Master Sergeant in the Air Force Reserves, to the Presidential 
Commission on the Assignment of Women in the Armed 
Forces, There, she became “a key player in winning the pro- 
family victory ul keeping women oul of combat aircraft,” 4 In 
1988, White wrote an article for CWA on “Soviet Influence: 
Active in Our Midst,” which warned lhat “the American 
public must not be caught offguard by the seemingly virtuous 
intentions of groups or summits promoting peace" since they 
mighi be pan of a Soviet intelligence * Active Measures” 
campaign to weaken and ultimately smash America.' 

Selling Homophobia 

The idea for Gays, AIDS and You, began in 1981 when 
FCF president Paul Weyrich asked staff member Father En- 
rique Rueda “to research the social and political impact of 
the homosexual movement in America"' The result. The 
Homosexual Network* was "intended primarily for academ* 
icx and legislators," according to one FCF memo Rueda's 
book served as FCF's first campaign against homosexuals, 
and was widely quoted in politics! and :el gious right-wing 
publications. Still, I:ke Anita Bryant - ? earlier ami-homo- 
sexual campaign, interest soon dwindled 

FCF\s marketing survey at the .American Booksellers 1 
Association convention in 1987 found that Ruedn’s book was 
not selling well because it wav "too long and expensive" and 
it needed to be "updated and include information on AIDS.'’ 
FCF responded with a marketing plan for a revitalized homo- 
phobic campaign buili around a shorter book suitable foi 
mass distribution It would promote the idea that a ‘Homo- 
sexual Network is benefiting from AIDS to the considerable 
detriment of family life and our culture." 

Thus Gays, AIDS and You was commissioned after FCF 
concluded it was “a hot topic” and obtained tentative com- 
mitments from Rev. Jerry Fa I well's Moral Majority for 5- 
10,000 copies and from the Conservative Book Club for 
6-7,000 copses. Both commitments were “subject to their 
approval of the manuscript ' according to un FCF May 20, 
1987 memo* Gays. AIDS and T includes text drawn from 
Rueda’s earlier effort, The Homosexual Network^ and new r 
material on AIDS by Michael Schwartz, director of FCFs 
Catholic Center. While Rueda and Schwartz are credited as 
authors, according lo FCF memos, the book was edited at 
Storm King Frm, then based in Washington, DC FCF 
signed a SI 0,000 editing contract with Storm King ETess, 
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which is owned by Herb Meyer Meyer, whose writing skills 
were honed while an associate editor at Fortune magazine, 
was a former assistant to late CIA Director William Casey.' 

Although FCF coordinated the entire production of Gays, 
AIDS and You , an FCF memo reveals “the new hook will 
show Devin Adair as publisher (which wiEl keep FCF out of 
the Gay's [.vie] dutches).” Devin Adair negotiated with FCF 
for royalties from (he derivative Gayj, AIDS and You, since it 
had originally published Rued a 's The Homosexual Network. 

Promotion plans — including a FCF search for endorse- 
ments— went into high gear in July 1987 even before £jrayx f 
AIDS and You was completed. Marketing suggested that Paul 
Weyrich send & letter saying ""You will find enclosed a pro- 
spectus of the new book and I would particularly appreciate 
it i' you would be good enough to send me an endorsement 
by return mail. J realize that it is a bit unusual to ask for an 
endorsement on She strength of a prospectus, but time is of 
the essence. I should add that Dr, Ben Armstrong* President 
of 'he National Religious Broadcasters (N T RB) has already 
agreed lo help us to the maximum extent with the promotion 
of i his bonk A* 

Beverly LaHaye* president of Concerned Women for 
America, sent in the following endorsement for the as yet 
unpublished book: 'The efforts of the homosexual network 
to gain special legal rights, to undermine family and church, 
and to resist sensible public health measures against AIDS 
has [sk\ P ut our families and society under severe strain. This 
valuable book reminds us of the necessity lo reaffirm our 
civ Hzal ion’s Biblical heritage " y 

The PR Thrust 

\ November 1987 FCF memo reported that over 3*tKlO 
copies were shipped lo The Christian Connection for use "as 
a premium for this organization's fund raising, ' Some 35tl 
copies went lo Pastor John Bussey for his consortium of "500 
pastors opposed to gay rights in [the] greater Washington 
area*" 

V January 1988 FCF memo discussed various media ap- 
pearances and promotions including placing art FCF- written 
article in CWA's magazine along with an order form for 
Sib. 75 "Action Kits” to “Fight the Gay Lobby." FCF con- 
sidered the kits “central to our marketing strategy for Gays, 
AIDS and Jfon. We will clear about S8 to S9 per kit — CWA 
will simply give us the orders and we will have the names 
forever" for FCF's direct mail fundraising list 

"The National Federation for Decency is reprinting the 
article and the side baT promoting the kits will include an 800 
number which will increase the returns*" noted the memo. 
“Focus on (he Family will re-prinl the article in the March 
issue of their magazi ue* Citizen. Also Dr. Dobson will use our 
book as a premium,'’ Author Michael Schwartz was also 
scheduled lor an appearance on Fat Robertson's *'700 Club” 
television program "with viewership of 31 million.” ftepof- 
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Anti -abortionist Randall T*rry loins the homophobic frsozy. 


tedly, John U Swan of the Archdiocese of New York wanted 
lo “do all he can to help with distribution ‘ and providing 
“good leads." Senator Qrrin Hatch (R -Utah), a former Bishop 
in the Mormon Church, was said to have provided informs* 
rion in FCF nn how to "contact the leadership of the church A 
and a November 3, 1987 memo by FCF's Bruce Frazer 
indicated he w r ould "jump on ill" 

Spare the Rod,., 

The Religious Right has sunk its teeth into Clinton's 
commitment to end (he ban on gays in the military and is 
tunneling resources into this campaign. In addition to fund- 
raising and organizing potential, the issue has once again 
made friendly bedfellows of the Religious Right and the 
military. Former Reagan aide Gary Bauer at the Family 
Research Council is raising funds for an ad with the headline 
“Every good soldier knows you don't march through a mine- 
field!” According to the coming ad* “Bill Clinton’s decision lo 
lift the military's homosexual ban will erode civilian authority 
and weaken the fitness of our fore es.„un less you act now” 

For the Religious Right, keeping U.S. troops in the field 
protecting the tree market* keeping women at home and nut 
of combat, and keeping gays in the closet* are all family 
values ordained by God, Like Reagan, they apparently have 
confused John Wayne films with reality, and forgotten the 
admonition in Isaiah 10; 1-4. which starts “Woe to those who 
make unjust laws, to those who issue oppressive decrees, to 
deprive the poor of their rights and withhold justice from ibe 
oppressed of my people," * 
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Clinton: New Era, Same Old 
National Security 


'T want U> reaffirm 
the essentia] continuity 
in American foreign 
policy/ 1 said President- 
elect Clinton describing 
his commitment to na- 
tional security, -be- 
cause] even as American 
administrations change, 

America’s fundamental 
interests do not, 1 * 1 In- 
deed, the ingrained 
structures of the state 
and the economy fix 
domestic and national 
security policy within 
very narrow bounds. It 
is likely that Clinton’s 
commitment to con- 
tinuity will lake prece- 
dence over his rhetorical 
call for change. 

Voters who supported 
him as the lesser of two 
evi's or the hope for 
change would do welt to 
examine early indica- 
tions of his business as usual approach, Clinton’s proposed 
“reforms” are stiff icie titty superficial to pose no real challenge 
to the national security apparatus. Their intention is not a less 
aggressive or less interventionary foreign policy but a more 
efficient mechanism For promoting and protecting U S, inter- 
ests around the globe, Clinton has supported Ihe Israeli gov- 
ernment even more strongly than Bush, has backed down on 
granting political asylum hearings to Haitian boat people, 
supported the virulently anti-Cuba Torricelli Bill, and en- 
dorsed his predecessors 1 willingness to use military force to 
promote “human rights” and “democracy,^ He is also likely 
to strengthen that tool of foreign policy, newly-forged in 
Somalia: “humanitarian intcivcnlion.” 


In December 1991, 
Clinton issued a major na- 
tion al security blueprint 
calling for a smaller 
military with “improved 
air and sea transport” for 
quick deployment “lo 
counter regional threats 
to U.S. inte rests, Jn the 
Third World” 5 Despite 
the scale-down, notes 
scholar William Robin- 
son, “this program does 
not entail demilitariza- 
tion. ... It calls for a 
reduction in overall 
military spending and 
troop levels, side-by- 
side with an increase in 
rapid deployment units, 
special operations for- 
ces. technological sophis- 
tication. unconventional 
operations and low-in- 
tensity warfare, and in- 
telligence capacities." 4 
Through tactical 
rather than structural reform and the appointment of recycled 
cotd warriors 1.0 key defense and intelligence and State 
Department positions, Clinton has shown support for con- 
tinuing the foreign policy and national security schemes of 
the past. He advocated “strong special operations forces in 
our military to deal" with new threats, coupled with intel- 
ligence modernization in order to shift "from military bean- 
counting to a more sophisticated understanding of political* 
economic and cultural conditions.*' 5 (Emphasis added,) 
“There can be no doubt,” noted Rep David McCurdy (D- 
Okla.)» that intelligence agencies, as employers with “spe- 
cialized needs,” will “benefit if the pool of potential 
employees has a better grasp of foreign languages, govern- 
ments and cultures.”* 


Trond Jacobsen 



fink fiainhord 

As Indicated by his statements aod foreign policy appointments, Clinton 
seems content to maintain the national security state as we know it. 
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wa have stain a large dragon. But we now live in a jungle filled 
with a bewildering variety of poisonous snakes, fn many ways, the 
dragon was easier to keep track of ." 12 * —James Woolsey 


Supplying National Security Personnel 

On December 4, 1991, President George Bush, the 
former di reel or of central intelligence, signed into law 
a mechanism for enlarging that pool. Tucked away 
within a huge bill— the Intelligence Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 1992 (Public Law 102-183) — was a 
little-known provision: the National Security Educa- 
ticut Act (NSEA) (Title VIII). This Ad created the 
National Security Education Board (NSEB) and 
charged it to direct to colleges and universities the 
"necessary resources, accountability and flexibility to 
meet the national security education needs of the 
United States" by improving the “quantity, diversity 
and quality of the teaching and learning of subjects in 
the fields of foreign languages, area studies and other 
international fields that are critical to the nation's 
interest/ 17 Amendments to the Act 1li.se summer en- 
hanced the program and appropriated $30 million for 
1993® Because the Democrats authored (he Act and 
choreographed its passage through the House and the 
Senate, it will likely receive warm support and cold 
cash from the Clinton administration. 

During his confirmation hearing, Clinton's nomi- 
nee to head the CIA, R. James Wbolsey, defined the 
foreign policy challenges of the 1990s "proliferation 
of v eapons of mass destruction and ballistic missiles 
to carry them, ethnic and national hatreds , +T the inter- 
national narcotics trade, terrorism, the dangers in- 
herent in the West’s dependence on Midcast oil, [and] 
new economic and environmental challenges'" as (he 
CIA's top concerns En the 1990s. 4 

To meet these perceived threats and to police the 
New World Order, the consensus wilhin the national 
security community is that the U-S needs a greater 
focus on human intelligence (hCmint) ie. t 
"'hundreds, perhaps thousands of new spies. The 
NSEA* stressed its architect Senator David Boren 
(D-Okla.) t would do just that. It was constructed, said 
the former chair of the Senate Select Committee on 
intelligence, with input from those "present at the 
formation of the Cl A... [to] improve the education and 
(raining that forms the skill bank of those that can provide 
our intelligence analysis in the future" and to create agents 
lo r;spond to "developments in the Third World" and in 
"strategically important areas, like the Middle Easi/ %il 


7 Jnlellijjvjhjc Authorization Act. FY92(PL 11)2- 1©, (05 Sett. 1201), TLtk 
VIII. Quoted passage* irom Section 801(c)- PUS POSES (1) & (2); wc also 
betfn.EKJ Minsky. "Espionage I&t: The National Sctuntv Education Act.” 
CWrMcrian, Number 39 (Winter 1991-92), p IV, and David MacMictiarl. 
“Spookf on CntilpW The Men ton, June B. t 992. 

£. Intelligence Aultan/JtKw Act for FiseuJ Year 1993 (PL 102-496, S0f» 
Sul UHO), See. 404, Amendments to the Naiji.mii I Security Education Act i>t 
1991 , signed iiiio law by president Bush on October 24, 1992. 

9 Jatnts Wyolsuy, "lletmng of the Sciuitc Sdud Commiitcc on (ntfl- 

ligeme: Nomination nt R. James Woolsty lo Become Director of Central 
Intelligence,” Fcijcml News Service, Wajibinmon, D.C., February 2, 199V 

Woolly was confirmed February’ 3, 1993, 

lU lames Adairb, "Help Wanted: Bung Cloak arsl Dagger," Waihiif£ifm 
Pott, February 9, 1992. 

1 -David Boren, "Press Conference With; David Susm. Sam Slunn. ' 

Fetter 4 News Service, July IS. 1991, 


Dollars and Spooks 

Another reason for emphasizing HUMINT is simple eco- 
nomics. White few in Washington "dispute the inevitability 
of budget reductions/' IMSEA planners are insightful enough 
to promote the relatively low costs of HUMINT. "It will be 
possible/' wrote CIA historian Loch Johnson, "to acquire 
new personnel ul the same time the budget is cut — by us much 
as a third/' 31 Rt vitalizing HUMINT allows intelligence agencies 
U> preserve capabilities while appearing liscally responsible. 

To produce the “increased pool of applicants" requ ired for 
work in 7 * 9 * 11 agencies.,, with national security responsibilities “ 14 
the Act established a Trust Fund lo "finance scholarships and 


12 Statement twttfe Senate SeltKi Co rtum tkc. February 2, 1993. 

1.3. Lnch Johnson. "Sman Intelligence/ 1 F**cign Policy, Winter 1992 93; 
David MeCuniv, Congressiotfai Record October 2. 1992. p H lQMi3 and 
November 20 , 1993, p H10627 

14. PL 102- 1B3. Section 8Q1{C>PURP05ES£_3). 
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Architect of the MSEA and CIA booster, Sen, David Boren. 


institutional grants to promote study in national security 
topi is, 111 "* Oversight of (he fund falls to the National Security 
Education Board, which includes the Secretaries of Defense 
(chair)* Education. Commerce* and Slate, as well as the 
directors of Central Intelligence and the U S. Information 
Agency. Amendments created a position on ihe board for 
the :hair of the National Endowment for I he Humanities, 
and expanded from four to six the number of presidential 
appointees with expertise in targeted academic areas, 16 

I he S I SOmillion allocation will he divided equally among 
categories of grantees; undergraduates for study abroad: 
graduate students of international studies, area studies and 
language studies; and institutions lo “establish, operate and 
imp-ovc" programs in these areas. 1 The board directs pri- 
ority funding to regions it defines as “critical" |H and en* 
courages students to “work for an agency or office of the 
Fedi ral government involved in national security affairs or 
national security policy upon completion of their educa- 
tion " l * Recipients who fail either to serve in one of these 
agetcics.or to teach in their areas of expertise rnu*t immedi- 
alch repay the grants. The “scholars" are thus obligated to 
join (he national security apparatus either directly as agents, 
or it directly by influencing others to do so, 

Wo Get Spies With a UttJe Help From Our Friends 

The board sought to bring together academic, business, 
mill ary, and national security resources. Drawing on Depart - 


i ClS/Inden [.egisl alive Histories, IU2ncI Congress, till Seiiissn, I Wl . 

Ju PL 102- 183. Sections 8A3. Expansion or the Board is authorized in PL 
102-406, St!c.404fJ)(iX2X3L 

t PLL02-US3 h S«.«E- 

1 is Set. 803(dM4XAXBXCy 

J" Sit. 8U3(d)(4XAV 


merit of Defense funds, it went to work before the appropria- 
tion was even finalized On December 5, 1991, Duane P. 
Andrews, assistant secretary of defense for Command. Con- 
trol, Communications and Intelligence (C 3 !) became board 
chair. Five months later, DnD employees Marlin Hurwitzand 
Charlene King were appointed program administrator and 
executive director, 1 furwitz and King, working full-time with 
six “detailees/ 1 made over "1,700 formal written responses 
to inquiries from Congress, colleges and universities and 
private citizens" and gave "formal presentations at over I HO 
symposia, meetings and conferences." According to a sum- 
mary of the Act obtained from Boren’s office, the National 
Endowment for (he Humanities cooperated with the board by 
conducting a “preliminary survey of critical area shortfalls." 
The Federal Research Division of the Library of Congress 
helped Hurwitz “develop an cl hno -cultural linguistic base- 
line/* Educational leaders also pitched in with “□ large-scale 
study of higher education needs m foreign languages, area 
studies, and international fields/' 

Among many symposia, representatives of the board 
participated in a '‘strategic planning ret rear" sponsored by the 
Laurasian Institution for "access to a broad range of aca- 
demic ihinking about the program," and a “brainstorming 
session with a number of corporate executives'* sponsored by 
the Security Affairs Support Association, (Emphasis 
added.) 21 The Special Operations Policy Advisory Group 
provided the board with "a purely military view of the re- 
quirements for language and area expertise/’ while "[col- 
lege] presidents, deans, provost officers, directors of centers 
and professors from colleges and universities across the 
country" added academic mpiil/^ The corporations, no 
doubl. stressed their ow n needs 

The Clinton adm ini si ration, according to iNSEB Executive 
Director King’s office/ supports lame duck president 
Bush's January nominations to (he board; Steven Muller, 5, 
William Pattis, Richard Stolz, and John P. Roche, 34 One of 
these "experts in the fields of international, language, and 
area studies," was 5, William Patiis of NTC publishing 
group, a USIA subcontract which taught entrepreneurial 
spirit in Eastern Europe /' S John Roche, a former consultant 
to Vice President I luberi I fumphrey* is now a right-wing cold 
warrior who w riles for National Review. Richard Steal?, 
worked from 1950 through the 1960s “in a variety of CJA 
postings in Europe" at the height nf the Cold War, staying 
with the Agency until 1981. 26 He came out of retirement in 
1987 to become the deputy director for operations charged 
with the CI A's “most delicate espionage operations" during 
a period that saw the collapse of the Soviet Union/ Follow- 

20. L '. Stilus nf the S,ii in ru I Security Education Program/ Senile Intel- 
ligeace CommiHtc Repun, September 4. 1992, 

21- "Summitry'; Natitmsl Security Education Program Status.’ 1, SfcnaiL Iniul- 
ligenoc Commuiee Report, obtained: from Senator Boren, July 15. 1 992. 

22. ibid. 

23- Telephone interview wilhuulhor, February ( 0, 1593, 

24. Daily Report for Executives, Bureau of Naii-onal Affairs, [su, 
(Washington, D.C.y, January 7 . IW3. 

25. Howard Schlcwsherfc, "US I A Hopes To I'cach ' Martel ing 101’ lo East- 
ern European firms/ Marketing jV*h j TM, August 19, 1991. 

26. "Thu Spyrtfastcr/ US. >VH*rfr Worki Report, ntManbu^l-IaiiXjiy 7. 1990-91. 

27 IhitL- see also WjitL'r Andrew*, ^C[A Select, Announces New Top 

Spy/ UPI. December ‘I, 1 98 7; and " 'Spyrnastcr 1 Aw-jnl Fur Stttlz/ 
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ing his re-rcii lament in 1990, Stolz sw vedas the most senior 
member of a group of former agents "organizing a defense 
fund to help pay the legal expenses of colleagues under 
scrutiny in the Iran-contra ifiquiry. ,,<rS 

Senate support for NSEAwas led by Boren after discus- 
sion with ex-CIA Di rectoi Robert Gales and ex-Depuly DCI and 
NS A chief Bobby Ray Inman. All agreed, said Boren, that the 
Aer met “a clear need of the intelligence community, a 
need. . .likely to grow in the fut ure. makes the necessary 

long-term investment in the future of our country and pro- 
vides the mechanism by which the United States can continue 
its world leadership role well into the 2 HI century:"" 7 

Ensuring National Security Continuity 

If the National Security Education Act is designed in 
ensure a supply of personnel, Clinton's key appointees will 
ensure continuity of policy. Secretary of Stale Warren Chris- 
topher served as the deputy secretary of state under Jimmy 
Carter and as the deputy attorney general under Lyndon 
Johnson in which position he reportedly knew and condoned 
Department of Defense domestic spying on anti-war and 
protest organizations. Christopher's friend, National Securi- 
ty Adviser Anthony Lake, served at the Department of Slate 
under Carter as director of the Office of Policy Planning 
Earlier he served as an aide to Henry Kissinger at the National 
Security Council (NSC) and before that, during a period of 
rapidly escalating U S. aggression ( l%3*&5)* as vice-consul 
in Hue and Saigon, South Vietnam. 

Secretary of Defense Lcs Aspin, the leading Democratic 
supporter of Rengnr-Bush militarism, “generally supports 
military intervention overseas and the new weapons systems 
to get the job done." 31 A defense Industry trade journal notes 
that Aspin is ideally suited to implement Clinton s vision: 
"[Sjpecial operations -type equipment ..will get "phissed up’ 
in future defense budgets because Aspin is “a patron of 
special operations forces,” 32 Citing the exemplary U.S. Gulf 
War, Aapin praised Clinion's defense strategy: Promoting 
America's "technological edge means quicker victories with 
fewer casualties,,, on our side,” Aspin advocates a shift from 
“attrition warfare" to "decisive attacks on key nodes" and the 
“direct involvement" of U.S. forces over “wai by proxy/' 11 

He also backs "strong defense R&D and modernization 
capability and a strategically managed manufacturing 


ton i Post, December 2ft, l UW, p. A23. On utrverf (ipm!iuniitat^rtltl| the Soviet 
Union during the TSWDs S^e: Sean Gervasl, "Hie DcsiubiliTatLoit of (he Soviet 
UnJ(]n, M Cenvix4cDVvf H Number 33- {Fall 1990}, and Sean Gttvasj, Western 
fakenttHio® in iKc U S S R_," CoufTfAcrian, bumper V) (Winter 1991-92) 

IS, .“Ex-CIA OlhcpU Begin Legal Fund." Chriuiun Science Monitor. 
August 15. 1991; ''Defense Fund Sa Up for CIA Officials. Agewe Frame 
Pity;?. Augusl 14, 1991. 

29. Sen. David Boren, Congreisitvriif Revtvti, October IS, 1991, p. S3J7K2, 
leicei la [tic author dalcd January 6, 1993. 

3tf. Bjitaia Srj f r i t am! Mark Steneet/'ClUllon's CahJntt," Wsihtrttf m Pmt, 
January 20, 1993; and James Gcrsienzang, "Seeuniy Appointee a Renowned 
MedEaL<ar,”£psAfl#Wra Jiirtira, December 23, [992, Until his appointment. Lake 
wax professor of international relations ai Mi. Mntynke College. 

31. William Lourltrer, L Th* Threats Abroad/' MocLetm s, January II. 1993, 
31 "'The SOF Touch , ' 1 Aerospace Ctoity. Janu,tf> IS, 1993. 

3L J Aspin on Record: Support for lafrunij Bait, High-Tech Forces, " 
Aerospace Daily, Jnmiary S, E993. This article quotes from several aiSdresses 
given by Rep. Aspin etifiieflds that his vision (or l he military, umpired by Opcnnintt 
Desri SiorcEi, will minimis ea&ualiia; '“enuhe other side," 


buse.’ No doubt this stance will endear him to defense 
contractors who will continue to play a key role in reshaping 
ihe national security apparatus. Continuity of national secu- 
rity interests will be facilitated through government -directed 
subsidies for corporate R&D, typically implemented through 
military channels, The Washington- based law firm Smith, 
Dawson & Andrews produced a detailed analysis of (he new 
administration, addressing major |>nlicy initiatives. One early 
proposal will Ik: “an effort to expand defense conversion 
technologies" through the Defense Advanced Research Pro- 
jects Agency (D ARPA), which "could see its budget doubled 
over the next three years" Their analysis reveals (hot "the 
new administration advocates economic partnerships be- 
tween the commercial sector, universities and the federal 
government. ...In fact,” the document notes/ 1 the portioning 
of economic development through Pentagon investment may 
be touted by the Clinton administration as a national security 
issue. ^ (Emphasis added.) 

Pulling the Woolsey 

Sen. Boren, introducing fellow Oklahoman and Rhodes 
Scholar chum Wools ey to the Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence, characterized him as “uniquely qualified to work 1 ' 
with the Senate and "carry on the tradition" of near-total 
bipartisan consensus on intelligence policies/ 11 Woolsey has 
demonstrated lus unique qualifications at the Department of 
Defense* the National Security Council, as counsel to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, as undersecretary ol the 
Navy under Carter specializing in naval intelligence* on 
Reagan's bipartisan Strategic Forces Committee that en- 
gineered support for the MX and Midget man missiles* as 
chief negotiator lor “arms reductions" under Reagan and 
Bush, as 1 he author of the Tow er Report "s conclusions white- 
washing the Iran -Contra affair, on the board of directors of 
defense contractor Martin Marietta, and as a trustee of the 
Center for Strategic and International Studies. 37 One reporter 
characterized Waolsey "as one of the mosi knowledgeable 
experts in the country about what the CIA should be doing in 
the post-Cnld War era" with a special aptitude for helping the 
intelligence effort survive in the face of budget cuts." Bobby 
Ray Inman added that “after Bob Gates, my preferred choice 
w r as Jim Woolsey/ 31 * 

More restrained in his advocacy of humint than Boren or 
new Chair of the Senate Select Committee Dennis DeCoflCini 
(R-Aiiz.), Woolsey told his confirmation hearing: "[With] 
ethnic rivalries leading to war, nonproliferation" and other 


34 tbiiL 

35. Smilh, Dawson ■£ Audicwi (Waits ingtOfi. D.G), preview of the 
Clinton AdminisruiLicin and the !U3ret Qjnjtreja," (private report prepared by ihe 
Law turn tor LWLB, n public ulilily, obtained hy .suihor), November 16, 1992; also, 
Eric Wakin, "13 ARPA & Savior/ Lies Of Our Times, December ] 991. 

3ft. Boren, Woohcy hearings, op. cite, Jeli'rey R. Smith, "Wooitoey: A 
Washington Ins-idvr in Every Way,” Washington Post. December 23. ] 992 
37, XIA Director-Designate Facing Tiisy ConliirnaUon/' Agencr France 
Prase. February 2, 1993; An Pine, "WooKey Anns Expen Hailed fur His 
Confjeltfk.’r,’ Los Antrim Times, December 23* 1992; Charles Krauthammer, 
DtparlTncnl of Talk/ H'jsAj’n^fi.in Pu.il, HkVcmkr 15, IWI.SJTlJlh.rf CtT.; 
“Clinton Picks Aspin to be Defense Secretary. Wootsey to CIA/' Arro&pcct 
Daily, December 23. 1992; Aviation HivJt andSpitot Technology, Munch 2. 
3992; Jack WcthSe, Defense Sews, November 25, l c J9J- 
3S. P3ne, op. at,, 
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Who Met with NSEB Reps? 

Federally Funded Programs Guldwatcr Foundation, Madison 
Foundation, Truman Foundation, Peace Corps, National Academy of 
Sciences, Foreign Service Instil uto, National Aen>nautic& and! Space Atl- 
mmitf ration, Intelligence Oommuiiiily Slaff Foreign Ijnguagu Ormitiit- 
Conference of Directors of Centers of International Bu&fne&& 
Education, Smilhsonian Institution, Defense Language Intitule Foreign 
Language Center, Center tor the Advancement of Language Learning. 

International Education Exchange Organ! zations: Council forln- 
leiiial tonal Exchange of Scholars, Counol on Internal [filial Program!!, 
Cou ncil on International Ed ucai ionnl Exchange, Institute of International 
Education, Liaison Group for International Education Exchange, Social 
Sc i cnees Research Council, Eagle Japan Program, Committceon Scholar- 
ly Communication with the People's Republic of China. 

Study Abroad and Academic Associations Association of Amer- 
ica!) Universities, American .Assoc ial ion of independent Colleges, 
American Association of Col Leges, American Council on Education, 
Historically Black College* and Universities, National Association of 
Suit Universities and Land Grant Colleges, American Association of 
Si. Kc College* and Universities, Council of Presidents of Independent 
Colleges, Council of Less Commonly Taught Languages, Woodrow Wil- 
son National Fellowship Foundation, National Humanities Alliance, Na- 
tional Association for Equal Opportunity. Joint National Committee on 
Languages. National Council of Area Studies Associations, National 
Gnmril for Soviet ami East European Studies, Modern Language Associa- 
tion, National Association of Foreign Studies Ahmad, Association of 
Professional Schools onutofnational Affair*, Citizen’s Scholarship Foun- 
dation,, National Foreign Language Center and the Language Consortium 
f Partial list as of January 15, 1993.) 


New World Order concerns, it is likely that ‘some types of 
technical imelltgence which we utilized before are of de- 
creasing importance, and some types of human i nvolvement 
are of increasing importance." Intelligence, he stressed, “can lie 
an important force-multiplier for ou.r military and thus of in- 
creasing importance if the military itself is reduced in size/' 

International Implications 

1 1 pursuit of fiscally acceptable means of extending li.S. 
military might, Woolsey, along with Ambassador to the U.N., 
Madeleine Albright, strongly supports Clinton's intention to 
use multilateral organizations to advance U.S. and Western 
interests. U.S, -backed U N. Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali has called for a permanent U.N, peacekeeping 
force." 0 According to veteran U.N. -watcher Phyllis Dennis, 
such a move could go a long way toward a “transformation 
of the world body into a credible tool for implementing U,S. 
policy and a more palatable surrogate for the IJ.fi. role of 
global policeman,” 0 Recently, Woolsey chaired a United 
Nati ons Association collective security project which issued 
a report '^prepared by experienced national security officials 
H-[that] provides a workable military blueprint for the U.N/ 1 
it calls for a standing force of “several battalions under 
permanent U.N. command” capable of “deployment within 
hou s or days,” a rapid deployment force "toialing as many 
as 30,000 troops... principally from Security Council mem* 
ber^ (including the United States) [arid provisions Ibrj con- 
tingency forces on a larger scale” that could "augment the 


34. Boutros Boutros-Ghali., “Empowering ihe Unhed Nations, 11 Foreign 
Affai-x, Winter 1992-93. 

41 PhyllLs ESenrns, "The U.N.: Washin^nn’sQipLiveTonl.’XotierMcrifld, 
Number 41 (Summer 1992), p. 30. 


rapid deployment force if more power [was] needed to over- 
whelm a mid-sized opponent (such as Iraq) .” 

This stance has roused international concern. The Clinton 
administration, writes Indian journalist N.J, Nanporia, may 
consummate a "new policy of interventionism through a 
United Nations completely dominated by the veto-wi elding 
Western powers" with the U.S, as “prime mover.” Nanporia 
foresees that any Third World nation seemingly “overcome 
by chaos, or where there is an alleged violation of human 
rights” could become the victim of major power intervention 
“under the umbrella of the U niied Nations' ” implementation 
of its new “imperial role.” 42 

French scholar Alain Joxe assails Washington’s pursuit of 
“the unilateral defense of American interests” under the 
pretense of “hum uni la nanism” and the promotion of univer- 
sal human tights. He argues that intervention in Somalia 
illustrates the manner by which the U.N. is now routinely 
enlisted as “an. appendix of the American empire." 43 

Despite the rhetoric of change emanating from 
Washington, there is ample evidence that the central mission 
of the intelligence and national security establishment 
remains unchanged. The end of the Easi-West struggle did 
not mean the end of the North-South dynamic in which the 
affluent industrialized North, led by the U.S., seeks to main- 
tain access to the South's rav/ materials, cheap labor, open 
markets, and strategic positioning. Driven by this dynamic, 
and the increasingly complex economic and political division 
of the world. Clinton and his successors will turn more 
frequently to the academy for agents trained in foreign lan- 
guages and area studies — those disciplines promoted by the 
NSEA. The National Security Education Act, stripped of its 
packaging as art educational initiative, is simply a mechanism 
to supply intelligence agents and cooperative academics. 

We may already be seeing l he fruits of this emphasis on 
HUMINT: In December 1992, Michael Nachl, Dean of 
Maryland's School of Public Affairs* commented that “the 
Agency is again welcome on many campuses, and CIA 
recruiters are seeing improvements in both the number and 
caliber of applicants.” 4 

The grant money provided by the Trust Fund will only 
accelerate and deepen 1 his (rend, lb date, bureaucratic inertia 
has prevented the full implementation of the NSEA. Maf trial 
from Senator Boren's office indicates [hat no effort is being 
spared, or contact shunned, in the attempt to “meet the 
national security education needs of the United States. 1 ' Ac- 
cording to Executive Director Charlene King’s assistant, Ed 
Collier, pilot programs are being developed for this summer, 
anticipating Ihat the Act will be implemented fully this fall. 
The concomitant need for informed opposition to it and the 
policies it is designed to support has never been greater, 


4 [ . “Not the World* Cop” editorial, Newsday, January 3, 1993. 

42, NJ. Nanporia, "Washington's, Blind Spot on, Asia Remains," 

77m ej, February 4, 1993- 

43, Quoted in Tom Foley, "French Scholar: Washington Acks Only for U.S. 
Gain/' People's Weekly World, February 6 n 1 P9& Joxe '$ &nic|e appeared iitie 
Monde, December 22, 1992- 

44, Quoted in Rodman Griffin, ,L New Gcitcralion Takes Over Old-Boy 
Network, "Ottawa Citizen, December 26, 1992. 
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( Somalia t continued from p. II) 

Some “legitimate” enter prises did flourish, mostly in the 
riverain areas of the southwest, many linked to foreign capi- 
tal. In the lower Juba Valley, for example, there were 53 
private plantations, three stale farms, and one very large 
Italian-owned plantation, all developed during the 1970s and 
’80s. The development of the state farms alone cost $364 
million in foreign aid, in addition lo local costs. Foreign 
financing for the commercial projects, especially from Italy, 
was coerced by Ihe slate which confiscated land from local 
farmers (Bantu * Digil, and 
Rahanweyn), thereby creating a 
local class of landless laborers. 

The World Bunk, ihe Italian 
government, and businesses as- 
sociated with the Somali govern- 
ment pushed through plans for a 
gijint hydro-electric dam, Touted 
as the centerpiece of Somalia’s 
planned development, this 
project would have flooded fer- 
tile agricultural land, displaced many Rahanweyn people, 
generated more electricity than Somalia could use or export, 
anil been useless for irrigation. All this potential disaster and 
waste was irrelevant: The dam would have opened the 
floodgates to $780 million in foreign aid. That it Heis not been 
built is the otic benefit the war has brought to Somalia. 

Hit man who clinched the dam deal was Italian Prime 
Minister Bettino Craxi who, in early 1993, was forced to 
resign and indicted over his involvement in numerous cor- 
ruption scandals. 

international Elites 

1 ri the 1980s, through the foreign capita] from aid and 
“development schemes," Somalia became dosdy integrated 
into the world economy. Wealthy and powerful members of 
Somali society— particularly those in government— had no 
difficulty exploiting the general adversity of Ihe economic 
climate, and the particular hardships forced upon the govern- 
ment by structural adjustment programs. They were protected 
by iheir membership in an international elite that reckons in 
U.S dollars and owns properly in a range of Western, Arab, 
and African countries, G 

In some ways these transnational elites neither require nor 
be tie fit from state sponsorship. States do, however, control 
important services, chief of w hich is a license to pi i nl money, 
lifci ally. A government can also dispense contracts, take out 
kwmss and receive international assistance. Therefore, the 
symbols of state control ate desperately important to the 
businesspeople contending for power. Self-styled Interim 


l-i. o this phemuntflon un^ue lo $am*t l? Sudan, ifc hnd throttle 
famine, hunJnnh of rr.illioiLiiires. White the Sudanese ^tULinm-cni is 

banl(?ap[, owinj; atH’wi Su tuition. irKtividuals have exported utinui hilhon 
since ihe midbJTEto. Caplial night fmm Nigeria, Ghaim, Zaira, Kenya, and 
Mo/iimhiijiac Is hdmaJly ti|iurmg as a majoe dcturrrtinani oi' ihese w>un- 
nits' ecoiuoiie prnspccts. [Rkfcml Brown. primi? Wealth amt Pal' lie Debt: 
Dtht, Capital PUght anti the 1 V F in Sudan tl^ftdop: MacMlltan. 1 C J*>2}], 


President Ali Mahdi may control only a few square miles of 
north Mogadishu, but he has a government of over 80 min- 
isters Former hotelier Ali Mahdi is clinging to his position 
partly in the hope of restoring his lost fortune His ministers 
hang on to their lilies with similar expectations. 

General Aidid, the main contender for power in Mo- 
gadishu, recognizes ihis reality. The longest and bloodiest 
battle for Mogadishu, in November 1991, occurred after 
Aidid blocked a planeload of banknotes that Ali Mahdi had 

ordered from abroad. An almost 
identical incident in July 1992 
almost returned the city to war, 
Since appointing himsell in- 
terim president, Ali Mahdi has 
been hoping for U.N. military in- 
tervention. He anticipates that 
such an interventionary force 
will recognize him as president. 
Fearing that outcome. General 
Aidid resolutely opposed U-N. 
intervention— until he saw that the U S, occupation was 
inevitable At this point, he astutely changed his tunc and 
welcomed it. A Somali saying is, “If you cannot be a moun- 
tain. atlach yoursdf to a mountain." 

Anatomy of Ihe Looting War 

If the Somali elites have becom e integrated into the inter- 
national order, the *ame holdb for the pool. Increasingly, the 
African poor are recipients of distinctly malic Western 
philanthropy. Though far less important in saving lives than 
its advocates make out, this international social welfare sys- 
tem is becoming a significant element in the lives of the 
African poor, and also their main gateway into the New 
World Order. 

The Somali elites have used this same opening to their 
benefit Throughout the 1980s. aided by this advantage, pow- 
erful people in the Somali government grew wealthy through 
corruption, plunder, a ud violence. These predatory capitalists 
extorted payments from merchants while they stole land from 
indigenous farmers, cattle from poor herders* and food from 
aid consignments. These +t penci! looters” who sit in offices 
me ihe .same people behind the “gun looters" who raid vil- 
lages, hold up aid convoys, and start wars. 

Warfare is an excellent excuse for organizing armed mili- 
tias which raid nearby communities, cany off livestock end 
other possessions, and seize land. The tactics used against the 
population are straight forward; storm villages (often at nighl) 
filing guns to frighten away the villagers, and collect ’Taxes" 
at checkpoints on roads and bridges, 1 The same pattern cun be 
seen in Sudan where Ihe government has also organized local 
militias whose forays have helped precipitate major famine, 

In Somalia, the most poor and marginal rural farmers — the 
Rahanweyn and Digil dans and the Bantu peoples— were 


17. Kernel h Meitkhdu ''ftejTorton ji.cfikt genes ne^s .tSACs&fneni m i stion 
ollhc Lower Jub'fra Ri.-gn.in, Somalia," Njiiwfa, July 1^9 5 


These "pencil looters ” who sit in 
offices are the same people behind the 
“gun looters ff who raid villages r hold 
up aid convoys , and start wars . 
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tripped of many of their assets well before Siad Barre was 
driven from power in January 1991. In 19S8 f a traditional 
leader of a subclan of the Rahanweyn, who had the misfor- 
tune to border Siad Rarre's Marehan clan, described his 
relations with the Mar-chan as “tola] war" He estimated that 

more than half of the fertile riverain land once farmed bv his 

18 

people had been seized, much of it at gunpoint. 

L ower down the Juba Valley, Ihe expropriation of land was 
on a far greater scale and had been going on for much longer. 
Much of it was sanctioned as “development.” Meanwhile, as 
the ocal people became more vulnerable and destitute, they 
loot wort on the confiscated farms for a pittance, or turned 
to pilfering from the plantations and foraging for grass be 
tween the banana trees. Plantation owners responded by 
hiring armed guards. One reported punishment tor “illegally” 
collecting grass was tying together the hands of the offender 
and shooting a bullet through the palms. ly 

f or the Rahanweyn, the only change caused by the depar- 
ture of the central government 
wai that precisely the same of- 
ficials, soldiers, and merchants, 
deprived of looting oppor- 
tunities in the cities, were even 
more desperate to strip assets 
from the rural areas. Bach of the 
thru times 1 hat Siad Bane and 
his henchmen occupied the 
Rahanweyn area during 1991 
and early 1992, they systemati- 
cally and brutally looted, even 
taking clothes off people's 
backs. Around the lower Juba, 
the war was more mobile. Siad Barre's forces (now known 
as the Somali Nat tonal Front (SNF} passed through the lower 
Juba four times in early 1991, the area then changed hands 
between the United Somali Congress of General Aidid and 
the Somali Patriotic Movement of Colonel Omer Jess on two 
occasions. In early 1993, the forces of General Hersi Morgan, 
son-indaw ot Sind Bar re and current leader of ihe SNF, 
occupied much of the area again. 

This was not random violence. It was looting organized 
by powerful merchants and their political allies for two main 
purposes: to keep the unpaid militia content, and to make 
profits for the financiers. It appears to have succeeded on 
both counts. 

The rival militias commanded by Genera] Aidid behoved 
no differently from 5 hose of Siad Barrc, Although formally 
allied with the Somali Democratic Movement, w hich claims 
to represent the Rahanweyn, their behavior when occupying 
Rahanweyn territory was no less rulhkss. Aidid r s militia is 


I&. Interview wtib amltor, April I9S& 

19. Tnny Vgpx, " Emergency RcpOrC Nc* tiHemalionalitt, Dewnitttr 
mi. pp. e-ia 


drawn from the Hawiye clan, who traditionally regard the 
Rahanweyn as second-class citizens. 

The result of these depredations was the famine with 
which we are so familiar. It was this famine that brought 
Somalia's poor back into contact with ihe international com- 
munity which had helped create Ihe economic, social, and 
political conditions that made the internal strife virtually 
inevitable. 

Restoring Dependency 

The implications of “Operation Restore Hope" For 
Somalia will certainly be profound. They will depend on 
whether there is a systematic program of disarmament, the 
caliber of the U N. administration, and Ihe competence of the 
PVOs, among other issues. 

The U.S, military opciaiion is part of a larger trend loward 
military intervention throughout the world. In Africa, j| is 
part of a trend in which the West is taking on selective 

responsibility For feeding the 
poor, when it so wishes. While 
African elites become in- 
tegrated into the world 
economy by exporting capital 
from their home countries, the 
poor are becoming integrated 
as the recipients of sporadic 
and unreliable charity. 

Although the origins and 
motivations of these two 
processes are often unrelated, 
they arc closely linked. The 
integration of the elites is a 
major cause of the suffering of the poor. Meanwhile, the 
existence of an international social security system, aibeii a 
very flawed one, removes from these elites — and from the 
West — the responsibility to undertake systematic action to 
prevent chronic poverty and famine. 

“Operation Restore Hope” represents an important stra- 
tegic precedent for the way in which the U.S., and to a lesser 
extent the Eumpcan countries, use the Un hed Nations to have 
their way with the world. Limits placed on Westers access 
are warded off with charges of narcotics trade, international 
terrorism, and nuclear and chemical weapon proliferation. 
The potential disruption posed hy unstable nations with no 
powerful central government is more problematic. 

In this context, philanthropic imperialism, spearheaded by 
ostensibly independent human aid agencies, can play an 
important strategic role. It can legitimize intervention taken 
for wholly different motives, for example, to win human 
rights credentials back home for electoral purposes, to 
safeguard military budgets, or to act against a perceived 
threat of Islamic fundamentalism, AH these motives figured 
in the case of “Operation Restore I lope,” Above all, Somalia 
was an easy and timely test for this new weapon in the arsenal 
of International control. * 


“Operation Restore Hope " 
in Somalia was an 
easy and timely test 
for this new weapon in ihe arsenal 
of international control. 
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a press conference, he said he felt 
“enormously liberated/ 1 ^ He got an- 
other 540,000 from people ussioc- 
i cak'd with Drexd BurnhEim Lambert, 
including Sl,0fX) from Michael Mil- 
ker 3 ' He returned $600 after Milken 
wi' convicted of a felony. ALsn, a vice 
president of Drcxd, John Reidy, served 
aslrusteefor Wirth T s bl ind trust for assets 

Jg 

wniih over 52 million, 


Wirth's Cable Connections 

"!'im Wirth also killed kgis- 
Dijon to regulate cable letevi- 
sior- rates in October 1990, just 
seven months after receiving 
$BO,OD0 from the cable industry 
Denver is the hub of the cable industry 
and headquarters of Tele- communica- 
tions, Inc., the dominant player in the 
business with over 10 million sub- 
scribers nationwide. (TCI also owns a 


chunk of Ted Turner 's TBS and its pro- 
gram services, including CNN.) Wirth received $10,000 from 
TCI through a cable FAC in 198R; Colorado’s Democratic 
Party got 525,000 in "soft" money from TCI in 1986 TCTs 
chair Bob Magness and executive vice president Larry Rom- 
rdl worked with BCCt to set up a commodities trading firm, 
Capoom Financial Services, that was implicated in money 
laundering by, among others, Mamie I Noriega, Although 
then' is no evidence that TCI executives knew whai was 
going on in the company they supposedly controlled, Cap- 
com was one node in an interlocking network of influence 
that ted to the indictment of Democratic power-brokers Clark 
CliMoid and Robert A Liman, De sp it e the convict ions of BOCI 
and the taint on Capcom, TCI executives have not been 
indit ted or convicted of a felony — the standard Wirth applied 
for returning contributions after the SAL looters and junk- 
bone barons had been exposed. 

B ownsidn hosted a pre-inaugural dinner to honor Wirth, 
who >e job as national co-chair of the Clinton -Gore campaign 
was o pui the touch on big donors in the cabk television 
industry, oil and real estate — the very practice he had found 


36 Eleanor Clifl, “A New S&L Plan: Grvthyclts, ' Afrw-iwftrifc, August 6, 
199Q, |i. 47. 

37 John AiX*)h h "Taint ut link to junk bond, S&L industries dogs Wirth," 
Mountain Nfwr. December IS, 1992. Afie: Striker, ple+idcd ituihy in 

1990. Wirth relumed (hcSAlWlrernaifulciuriSKlXIttcnninhuiion Milken made 
m 19ft v Sec Ruben Kowalski, “Wirth in return contnbutun from junk bone! 
kin^ Milken," Dt'nwr Po.tr, April 26, I WO. 

3H Kelly Richmond, "Disclosures show Wtnh rich; likely successors are 
too," Lender Awl June 13, 1995&. 

30 Ctiarki R, Babcock. "The Senator and ihc Special tfUCRSiS,'' 
Hditia'giiwifpji, November 6, 1990 


so humiliating that he fell compelled io leave the Senate. 40 
Those tie’s were so close they helped torpedo Wi rib's nomina- 
tion as Secretary of Hnergy. (Al Gore’s leadership in the fight 
io control cable prices set him at odds with Wirth.) 4 ’ Wirth 
was forced to setile for the specially -created post of under- 
secretary for Global Affair s, where he will oversee a vague 
amalgam of issues ranging from the environment, to trade, to 
technology, to humanitarian aid. 

Party Favors 

The payoffs run from the sublime to the slimy; at times ihc 
cost-benefit ratio is hard to figure; One of the largest individual 

41 t 

contributors to Clinton's campaign wasSwanee Hunt, “ heiress 
to the fort ime left by her fai her, Texas oil man H. L. Hunt, The 
old man was a fascist, hut hjs daughter is liberal and a 


40. ForSigUOfttKCtt). s« Libainn. rVtjVcJ, Nell A i.OViVTihidiOtt Donut in,* 
co Candidate^ Anrn t Deicmpglhc Big Sprfydcr^" AV*v York Time** May US, 1991, 
pp. 3, 7 S.isj Frits, LargeM .share nl rhnLnn donors lawyers, lobbyists," Leu 
Angela Times, in Past, July 2?, 1992, p. 3 A. Tlie biggest comtrihuikiTs oL 

unrestriciuJ! 'Muft" money io the Dtinocjtilic Pany came tram Finn nee, insurance 
and real cu.ue 1.F7RF.J, oyntmujucaBomi and cfecKniuci {including cable TV an?! 
Hie phone utilities.). and energy am 1 natural rcsisurceii (read oil and 
laX ’dodiMniblt "mush money" to ’'nompartisar, MMVproGl" outfits. 3ike the com- 
miUcc (hal hosted Ihc New Ytirk convention arc even harder to Irfice Sec James 
lidbd ter, "‘Media Rtil/ Mush Money Talk-s." Villa ge Ifotce, July 21, 1592, p 9 

4L WevhtHfftm Posl, December 17. J992, p Al; John Bunkley, "Ttm 
W unh ' s m - itu nation, in [T(iuhJc.''ffrarIy MiHiniasn Vrmi. December lit. 1992. pp. 
i r 7|; Accota, **p.cit., p si . and John Brinkley, ^'Wirth appointment apparent jy 
dies," Rmky Mountain flaws, December 2l h 1992, Anolhcr fad or may have 
been anittwwUy toward Wirih by u former slatt'er. George Sleph^nopouku 
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generous don or to Democratic politicians and many charities 
She gave S250.000to the Clitiion campaign, and helped raise 
tniK h more through her friends. She also gave money to 
Peri i*s mayoral election bids in Denver, After his re-election 
in 1987, he named her husband, Charles Anspacher, to ad- 
minister a program to buy art for the new airport, funded by 
a st 1-aside of one percent from the construction hudget 
Surprise: Anspacher has applied for the job of running itie 
Nal onal Endowment for Ihe Arts. 

Secretary of the Treasury Lloyd Dcnlsen, (famous for 
charging $L00D for a scat at his breakfast table) might gel 
sucsed in, too. having been a recipient of big money from the 
airport boosters and the guardian of the tax loopholes as chair 
of ibe Senate Finance Committee, Cl inion's two top 
economic advisers at Treasury and the White I louse, respec- 
tively. are Robert Ruhi n and Roger All man (not related to the 
lawyer in the BCCI/Clifford case). Rubin, a proponent of 
increased spending on infrastructure lo boost the economy, 
was co-chair of Goldman Sachs & Co., the Wall Street linn 
thai served as lead underwrlier for the bonds issued by 
Denver to build DIA, Goldman Sachs’ employees and their 
families were ihe biggest donors of any firm to Clinton's 
campaign.*' 1 The lax-free airport bonds initially were given 
a low ruling by investment advisers, who feared the airport 
would never pay its way in an era when airlines are crushing 
lo bankruptcy. Thanks to federal support, orchestrated by 
Wi^ih with help from Brown and Brownsiein, those fears 
has e eased "The bonds have risen in value over Ihe past two 
yens as ihc project has stuck to budget They rallied strongly 
in eccnt weeks as its chief proponent., .has buckled into a 
seat reserved for the Secretary of Transports ion, 1 ’ 44 

The Incredible Shrinking Airport 

Denver International Airport is the “crown jewel" of 
Pena's tenure, as his friend Jim Lyons 4 * pul it, and his 
stewardship a model of the Democrats 1 plan for "economic 
development." The carrying costs of borrowed capital make 
:ht full cost over SR billion; bondholders, mainly high in- 
come types escaping whatever taxes they haven"! already 
loophnled, will reap shat interest. The construction workers 
wi I soon he gone, and with them goes the much -exaggerated 
“multiplier effect’’ of investing in infrastructure.. There will 


43 F ni / , w/t. ci'L RiibL ii icssg ned ;i* oj -Uhai f man Oi Gold nun Sstfe 10 hc 4 *l 
l he N;lIii>huI Ecunomic Covnetl; hm slake in Goldman Sachs estimated Lo tte 
wunh J? IM I million See Rodent and Wirtziruin, op t^..p. Afk and “Cl mm n 
No ninee Rubin Power on Wail Street.” Associated Press, nveembei 18, L VIZ, 
Thf vagotncJiH o| covcmmenl e l hies Isius is illuslrak J Hy a Letter Altman wivi? 
to i clients ai ihe Biaoksinne Croup, where be was vice thair, asking lh;d 
the- OOflliCnjr Wortung u ■! h him upon inu rmrng ihcjubrd Deputy SeCTtLirv ei[ 

i hi- Treasury, See “'Econo emus flic Mil's Idler queii lor^hk-. “ ZTejiw pen, 
February 5, IWJ. 

44. Kiystyna Slizckc, "Alliance fund manager lakes tl i gh I on 46% rise m 
Denver import bonds,” Denver Po.fr. February 1 , 19W. 

45. Auihor'.s interview wilh Lyons, op. cit. 


be no net increase in jobs over Ihe old airport because — get 
this — the new airport is actually smaller. The airlines are 
cutting back instead of expanding along the ever-rising curve 
of Pena’s projections, (Perhaps some "incentives” are in 
order.) DIA has fewer gates lhan the old one, which will sit 
idle until Feddy and the Dreamers come up with a plan for 
whai to do with it. (An aquarium, a branch of the 
Smithsonian's Air & Space Museum and other 4+ gee whiz” 
projects have come a cropper. Maybe some “incentives” to 
developers will help.) 

Because of the bankrupley of Continental Airlines (an- 
other dcbt-sl rapped recipient of Milken's junk-bund kind- 
ness} and the huge losses suffered by United Airlines under 
Reaganaut deregulation, the size and prospects of DIA have 
been, shall we say, “revised." If the airport promoters are 
wrong about ihe numbers of passengers, as they have been so 
often in their propaganda, revenues will be insufflcierUlo pay 
off the bonds; raising tariffs and user tees will only drive 
customers away from DIA to other facilities in the region. 
Then ihe federal government may be asked to bail out Ihe 
bondholders, Like an undei developed country dial defaults 
on its loans. Denver residents will be saddled with a huge 
debt, loss of credit, and higher saxe^ to pay their “foreign” 
debt, The core city, already a captive of suburbs to which it 
provides services like serfs, will decay. Businesses will leave 
the rising tax burden for places eager to attract "new” jobs. 

Just who benefits from all This economic diddling? A 
question both parties would rather not ask, let alone answer. 
Clinton spent much verbiage on the vice of “trickle-down" 
economics t>i the Reagan- Bush vears. yet that is the currency 
of his crow r d, loo. The difference in approach is a quibble: 
Now ihat ihe Democrats have abandoned any lingering al- 
lachmenl lo notions of redistributive justice (witness the new 
energy tax), and now that ihey have shed any prehensile 
tendency toward social control over in vestment. Wall Street 
has climhed aboard the ship of state’s “industrial policy” lo 
better compete. That way. the vast majority of taxpayers — 
workers — -assumes the majority of ihe risk ot investment; the 
tiny minority — owners of capital and their retainers— reap 
the rewards. Boih parties have adopied Ihe fundamental 
premise of economic growth under capitalism, namely, that 
“a rising I ide will lift all boiils.” The only debate is how much 
will be allowed to leak back down to the masses in ihe form 
of spending on social welfare, ■ 
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Council of Forest Industries in Canada) Weyerhaeuser and 
Noranda ^ The other four multi 1 1 nt i o nal s known to have 
helped finance the movement are Georgia-Paci fie, 
Louisiana- Pacific, Pacific Lumber Company, and Boise Cas- 
cade. jg Seven of these nine companies have been Burson- 
Marstdlur clients during the 19Htls and, in some cases, into 
the 1990s 50 

The usefulness of the wise use movement for global cor- 
porations and the Trilateral Commission is obvious. Not only 
does it mask how global companies exploit and then abandon 
communities and regions once the resources have been de- 
pleted; ii provides an effective smokescreen to divert atien- 
tiun from corporations' long-term agendas, That 
smokescreen was especially helpful during the 1980s, As the 
Harper's Index tersely staled late in the decade: “Number of 
jobs added to the economy by the Fortune 500 since 1980: 
Q/' S1 Meanwhile, corporate propagandists blame environ- 
mental activists and environmentalism itself for job losses in 
resource industries, 

Buison-Marstcllcr prides itself on being especially skilled 
at dealing with “activist concerns.'' As its corporate brochure 
confidently notes: 

Often corporations face long term issues challenges 
which arise from activist concerns, rr Burson-Marsiel- 
ler issue specialists have years of experience helping 
clients to manage such issues. They have gni red insight 
i nto the key activist gr oups ( re I i gi ous. co nsum c r, ethn i c, 
environmental) and the tactics and strategies of those 
wb*" tend io generate and sustain issues, Our counselors 
around the world have helped clients counteract [them],' 52 

By 1989, R-M's Director of Public Affairs World- wide, 
James L ndheim was advising the gathered leaders of 
England V chemical industry on a “grassroots mobilization’ 1 
strategy long perfected by B-M on behalf of corporate clients 
facing grassroots opposition: 

Don’t forget that the chemical industry has many 
friends and allies that can be mobilized. Certainly em- 
ployees, shareholders, and retirees. ...Give them the 
songsheets and let them help industry carry the tune. 


4S, Atari V]. Grjitlich. cJ, The Wr.w L/w Agamtu (Ekllcvuc, Wash : Hitfer- 
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Members of the Business Council for 
Sustainable Development 

Stephan Schmidlieirvy. lino tee (Zurich) 

Torvild Aakvaag, Norsk Hydra 

Rtrto. de Andracs. Comp de Acera dal Facif. (Santiago) 
Percy Sarntvik, Abb Asea Brown Soveri Zurich) 

Eliezer Balista Rfo Dace intercational (Rio da Janeiro) 
Ignacio Sayon. Espima Ca'pe (Madrid) 

Gabriele Cagliari, Ente Nazlonale Idrocarburi (Rome) 
Eugenio Clarlond Reyes. Grupo Imsa, S.A. (Monterrey) 
Kenneth T. Darr, Chevron Carp. (San Francisco) 

Carl Hahn. Volkswagen (Wolfsburg) 

Charles M. Harper, ConAgra, Inc, (Omaha) 

Kazuo (namori, Kyocera Gorp. (Kyoto) 

Allen F. Jacobson, 3M (St. Paul) 

Antoma Johnson. Axel Johnson AS (Stockholm) 

Saburo Kawai Keizai Doiokgi (Tokyo) 

Jiro Kawake. Oj;j Paper Manufacturing (Tokyo) 
AlexKrauer, Ciba-Gmgy (Basel) 

Bole Kuforljl-Olubi, Dewac Nigeria Ltd. (Lagos) 

Yutaka Kuma. Nissan Motor Company (Tokyo) 

JMK Martin Laing, John Laing Pic (London) 

Erling S Lorentzen, A/acruz Celulose (Rio de Janeiro) 
Ken F. McC ready, Transahta Utilities Co rp. (Calgary) 
Eugenio Mendoza, Mendoza Gp. of Enterprises (Caracas) 
Akira Mild, Nippon Steel Corp. (Tokyo) 

Jerome Monod, Lyonnalse das Eaux (Paris) 

Shinroku Morohasdi, Milsubisbi Corp, (Tokyo) 

PhiLip Ndegwa, First Chartered Securities (Nairobi) 
James Onobiono, Comp. Financiera at industrielie (Douafa) 
Ananef Panyarachgn, Seha Union Corp. Ltd. (Bangkok) 
Frank Popoff. Dow Chemical Company (Midland. Texas) 
William 0 Rjckeishaus. Browning 'Ferris fnd. (Houston) 
Elisabeth Amorini, Soc. Gen. de Surveillance (Geneva) 
Helmut Slbler, Henkel (Dusseidorif) 

Raian Tata, Tata Industries Ltd. (Bombay) 

Lodewijk C. Van Wachem, Royal Dutch Shell (The Hague) 
Edgar Wootard, E.l. Du Pont de Nemours (Wilmington, Del.) 
Toshlaki Yamaguchi, Tosoh Corp (Tokyo) 

Fsdertco Zorraquin, Grupo Zorraquin (Buenos Arres) 


That tune often proved discordant for employees, such as 
those of B-M client Louisian a- Pacific (L-P). By 1987, the 
timber giant hud been a Bursnn-Marsteller client for a de- 
cade, during which time period L-P busied its workers’ 
union * and became a corporate sponsor of the “wise-use 
movement” Some L-P employees functioned as a lobbying 
army against environmental groups which they blamed for 
the many job losses in the West Coast timber industry. By 
1989, L-P was busing loyal workers to Redding, California, 
to testify in public hearings. They claimed their jobs cutting 
old-growth forests were threatened by regulations designed 
to protect endangered spotted owls. In fact, most of those job 
losses were a consequence of overtiming timber, automation 
in the mills, and innovations such as ihe gr apple- y aider 
(which requires one-third the crew), Bui the most serious 
threat lo workers was the runaway shop. Just one week after 
the public hearings* local newspapers revealed that 
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I jiuisEana’Pacific was about to open a huge pulp mill in 
Mexico w here it could pay workers less [han $2.00 an hour. ^ 
With its office in Mexico, Buison- Marsteller may well 
have assisted in L-P's international plans. At any raie + by 
1090, L-P had built a dozen new pulp mills in Mexico and 
was barging California redwoods down to its state-of-ibe-im 

m ill in the BEija. s<l Former L-P employees in ihe Pacific 
Northwest were left holding (he songsheets. 

With its 60 offices on five continents, Burson-Mar sidle r 
facilitates such movement by global companies, ensuring 
(Trough effective government- relations strategies thal a 
"favorable business climate” (re., low wages, no unions, low 
or no cor pome taxes, minimal government regulations) ex- 
ists wherever its clients wish to relocate. The “wise -use 
movement" helps to disguise this manipulation by refocusing 
(he issue, organizing at a local level, and characterizing ihe 
environmental movement as a big-city threat to small town 
jobs. Thus, Ron Arnold has advised resource communities: 
"When a forestry operation, the operation of a mine or the 
development of other resources in rural British Columbia is 
being challenged by an environ me ml til group based in Van- 
couver or Toronto, make no mistake; the challenge has to be 
faced by the local communiSy.”" 57 

Burson-Marstdkfs strategy for its corporate clients \& 
s mil an It designed a “grassroots" coalition to assist the 
noubled B.C, forest industry. The R.C. Forest Alliance — 
known in some circles as SuperS hare — was initially funded 
by 13 of the major forest companies involved in ihc industry 
in Western Canada, 5H During its first year (1991), the execu- 
tive director of this "grassroots" organization was a Rurson- 
Marsl.tr! It r employee, who proclaimed: “The Alliance is 
exploring all the issues, listening lo all sides, and working 
toward developing a British Columbian solution lo B.CA 
p r oblems. ...We want a B.C. solution lo B.C.s problems 1 ^ 
The remarks — coming from an employee of the largest PR 
firm in the world, with headquarters in New York — should 
hrve generated a laugh, but by all accounts did not. A Bur- 
son -Marste Her "x “grassroots” coalition is about as local as a 
McDonald's restaurant. 


55. Ibid, 

56- Chrtsiophcr Manes, Green Rage (Ekttien: LjiiIc. Brown anti Company, 
WW). P 64. 

57. Ron Arnold, "'The Voice of Itic Commons shark Ertviwge, 

Environment and Land Use Perspectives, December 1686. 

55. A B.C. Furcsi Alliance Pros Relcom ot June \ \ 3 *>9l + *i ales; '"Member 
Fires! ConqttniH helping, fund Ihc DC Foret Alliance: CwiacFian Forett 
Pnducli, WcldwtHsd. Fltichcr Chaflcnge, Non (mood. Ugruim. Wesi Fn^r 
Timher, CresltmHjk. Forcsl In4u&lrie&. Wej-rrhjicuSLt, Steena Cellulose, Eoier- 
itilional Fores! Products. MacMillan BloedcL Hnsn Forest Fro<luct&, QuutUaJi 
Pacific Fens i Prodaels,” 

56. Gary ley, Speech to the Public Relations Sucicly Monthly Luncheon nt 
iho Hole] Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C., May 2.1, 1991, 


Conclusion 

To “serve multi nationals, 1 ' Bur son- Marste Her Inis been 
able to consolidate its public relations power in several 
directions: downward into local grassroots communities 
through media relations, community relaiions, and employee 
relations; upward into government bureaucracies through 
government relations; and laterally across corporate clients. 
It is eliis lateral reach that is proving lo be central lo “new 
enviTonmenialism — with business at the center." 

B-M is especially skilled at coalition building for and 
among clients to create a united front on issues. By 1985, 
B-M's Washington, D C. office alone had five PR specialists 
co ncenl rating only on designing coalitions for clients/ 0 As 
one R-M executive slated, these coalition design specialists 
“are building the allies and neutralizing the opposition, hope- 
fully. 1 ^ 1 A current B-M prospectus succinctly explains: “Suc- 
cessful government relations involves a strategically 
designed communications and lobbying effort so that tar- 
geted decist tin- makers become aware not only of the logic in 
a client’s point of view, but also the political power behind 
the client's posit ion. 1+62 (Emphasis in original.) 

Thai political power can now be concentrated on any 
targeted silo around the globe By late 1992. B-M had spun 
off its own grassroots lobbying unit. Advocacy Communica- 
tions Team (ACT) headed by Jim McAvoy who advised the 
1992 Rush presidential campaign The 25-mcmher rapid 
response team is set up to deal with “professional interest 
groups and activists'" that threaten (he corporate image and 
profit line by organizing “rallies, boycotts and demonstra- 
tions oulside your plant. 

Burson-Marsteller has managed to achieve a kind of PR 
form of vertical integration: wiih its influence reaching tight 
up to the United Nations and right down to the grassroots 
resource -ex H action communities around the world. Through 
its global reach, B-M is thus poised lo efficiently orchestrate 
the Brundt Land/ corporate greenwash and Pax Trilateral 
across the planet As environmental ism becomes ihe crucial 
PR battle of ihe 1 990s, it is Burson-Maisteller which will 
pUy the behind-the-scenes role of “super-agency" and “in- 
ternational watchdog” for its elite clientele. The effects of 
such power on environmental issues during the 1990s will 
likely henefil only the Rockefellers of the world* whose 
songsheels are being disseminated constantly, * 


60 Sloan Aycfti^uh, J PR Gets Enl excreted AJ A Washingion Bujintu." 
W'ltfAfn^rmjPurr, February IS, 191*5, p FI, 

61. Quoted i n Ibid. 

62. B-M httn hurc, "‘Public Rebukim," circuUled 1993. 

63. Quitleil in O' Dwyer’s Washington Report,. Hi B-M grais mots lobbying 
division pul oul on m own,” December 7, 1992, pp, 1-2. 
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